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BIBLICAL REPERTORY, AND THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW. 


FOR JANUARY 1830. 


REVIEW ON THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF 
THE SECOND ADVENT. 


The Second Advent; or, the Glorious Epiphany of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Being an attempt to elucidate, in Chrono- 
logical Order, the Prophecies both of the Old and New 
Testament which relate to that Event. By the Rev. John 
Fry, B.4. Rector of Desford, in Leicestershire. Lon- 
don, 2 vols, Svo, 1822. 


[The conductors of the Biblical Repertory and Theologi- 
cal Review do not desire to make the work the vehicle ex- 
clusively of their own opinions, but are desirous of extending 
to their correspondents the liberty of advocating their own 
sentiments, reserving to themselves the right of deciding 
how far the opinions advanced can, with propriety, through 
their instrumentality, be presented to the public. They are, 
therefore, not to be considered as adopting the views pre- 
sented by the author of the article on the Second Advent. 
As the subject, however, is one of interest, and has long 
been a matter of public discussion in England, it is pro- 
bable our readers will be glad to see an exhibition of the 
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different views there entertained respecting it. The extrava- 
gancies and eccentricities of many of the leading members 
of the “ prophetic school” have thrown a discredit on the 
subject, which belongs properly to the individuals, and not 
to the investigations in which they are engaged. | 


‘There is scarce a prophecy in the Old Testament con- 
cerning Christ, which doth not in something or other relate 
to his second coming.” This striking sentence ts from the 
pen of Sir Isaac Newton, one of the very best writers on the 
prophecies; whose repute as an expositor would at this day 
have been greater, had his fame as a philosopher been less ; 
few men having ever lived so well qualified to act at once 
as the hierophants of nature and of revelation. Let the 
truth of the remark be conceded, and it furnishes us with 
the real clue—allowing of course for the inveterate moral 
pravity of the human heart—to the Jews’ rejection of the 
Saviour. They confounded the predictions of his first com- 
ing with those of the second. Ot the second advent it was 
foretold that the Lord should come in state, in power, and 
great glory; that is, in a manner more accordant with the 
general expectation concerning him; that the end of his 
coming was to establish a glorious kingdom on earth; that 
he should come with ten thousand of his saints; that the 
clouds of heaven and attendant hosts of angels should sig- 
nalize his bright epiphany; that he should appear conspicu- 
ous in regal dignity, being “ made higher than the kings of 
the earth;” that his people should share in the glory of this 
his manifestation ; that the kingdom and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven should be given to them: 
while on the other hand, all opposing powers of whatever 
name, “ being adversary and evil occurrent,” should be ut- 
terly and triumphantly put down. It is not surprising there- 
fore, that with those splendid visions floating before their 
eyes; with the pomp and glitter of an august terrestrial 
kingdom held out to their hopes, they should have felt in all 
its force the contrast between the lofty style of their pro- 
phets and the lowly guise of Jesus of Nazareth, “ whose 
father and mother they knew:” we can see with what disas- 
trous facility they might have stumbled at this stumbling 
stone, at which they did stumble ; and how natural that they 
should have been fatally scandalized at the claims and as- 
sumptions of the son of Joseph and Mary. By the powers 
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of a judicial infatuation. a kind of sealing up of the spiritual 
senses, they had entirely overlooked, or perverted by the 
most outrageous glosses, that whale: class of predictions 
which spake of the necessary antecedent “ sufferings” of 
the Messiah, and fixed their eye entirely on “ the glory that 
should follow.” They were transported with the view of 
their expected Shiloh, as a mighty conqueror “lifting up the 
head ;” but they could not see him “ stooping to drink of the 
brook by the way,” in the deep abasement of his lowly life 
and his ignominious passion. Their gross and carnal minds 
could have been easily intoxicated by such a representation 
of his glory as that given by John in the Apocalypse, when 
he saw heaven opened, and the incarnate Word borne upon 
a white horse, the emblem of victory, his head crowned with 
many crowns, his vesture dipped in blood, and his retinue 
composed of the white-robed armies of heaven following 
him in shining myriads, as he moved onward to the over- 
throw of his enemies, and to the assumption of his 
promised cecumenical empire ; while at the same time, when 
they actually saw the Son of David entering Jerusalem in 
humble style, and approaching his temple amidst the hosan- 
nas of the multitude, they had no eyes to perceive in this 
scene the fulfilment of the prophet’s words: ‘ Tell ye the 
daughter of Zion, behold thy king cometh unto thee meek, 
and | sitting upon an ass, and a colt, the foal of an ass.’ 

If such then was the radical and ruinous error of- the 
Jews; if from this cause, when the Saviour of men came to 
his own, his own received him not, but hid as it were their 
faces from him; it may be questioned whether our danger at 
the present day is not directly the reverse of this, viz. that of 
applying what is said of his first coming to his second, or 
in supposing that the prophecies which foretel the latter, 
are fulfilled in a spiritual coming of the power of his reli- 
gion, and the more general extension of his kingdom on 
earth. That the expression ‘ the coming of Christ,” may 
in one or two instances have this import, is probable; but 
that in its primary and predominant sense it implies a real, 
personal, visible and glorious appearance of the Son of 
God, called in the Scriptures his ‘ revelation from heaven,” 
has been all along the faith of the church, and we see not 
how it can admit of doubt, as long as the following passages 
form a part of holy writ: “ Ye men of Israel, why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven? This same Jesus which is taken 
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from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven.” “ Behold he cometh with 
clouds, and every eye shall see him, and they also which 
pierced him.” With such plain declarations as these before 
us, it is easy to see that the interpretation of this phrase, 
the Second Coming, given by bishop Hind in his Lectures 
on Prophecy, is to be received with especial caution. “It 
may be proper to observe, that the second advent of the 
Messiah is not, like the first, confined to one single 
and precise period, but is gradual and successive. This 
distinction is founded in the reason of the thing. He could 
only come, in person, at one limited time. (Why?) He 
comes in his power and providence, through all ages of the 
church. His first coming was then over when he expired 
on the cross. His second commenced with his resurrection, 
and will continue to the end of the world. So that this last 
coming of Jesus is to be understood of his spirit and king- 
dom; which is not one act of sovereignty exerted at once, 
but a state or constitution of government subsisting through 
a long tract of time, unfolding itself by just degrees, and 
coming as oft as the conductor of it thinks fit to interpose 
by any signal acts of his administration.” (Lect. on Proph. 
p- 102.) In opposition to this spiritualizing view of the 
subject, we would refer the reader to bishop Horsley’s mas- 
terly sermons on our Lord’s prediction of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and would beg his attention to the following 
remarks of Mr Fry, the title of whose work stands at the 
head of this article, on the prophecy of Enoch, mentioned 
by Jude: ‘Behold the Lord cometh with ten thousand of 
his saints, to execute judgment upon all, and to convince 
all,” &c. 

‘** This unquestionably has no relation to the first advent. That 
was an errand of mercy, and not of judgment. The preserver of 
the prophecy is our expounder, that the particular objects of this 
judgment were ‘the mockery in the last time.’ The reader is 
requested carefully to bear in mind the contents and circumstances 
of this very ancient prophecy, since we shall often have occasion, 
as we proceed, to refer to it. It clearly ascertains that in the most 
ancient times, the church possessed a prediction that the Lord 
would come with his holy ones, to execute judgment upon an apos- 
tate race of men that should be on the earth in the last days. It is 
certain, from the same exposition, that the sending of the flood 
upon the world of the ungodly in the days of Noah, fulfilled not this 
prediction. ‘Taught by this, we should be very careful in our con- 
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sideration of subsequent scriptures, how we apply to any remark- 
able visitation of Providence, the awful and tremendous prognosti- 
cation, * The Lord cometh.’ Not the destruction of a world, with 
whatever agencies of angelic powers effected, had fulfilled Enoch’s 
prediction of the Lord’s coming, with his holy myriads, to execute 
judgment.” 

As the fact of a second advent of some kind is universally 
admitted, the nature and the time of this advent are the 
only points susceptible of controversy. Presuming that the 
foregoing remarks and quotations sufficiently establish the 
doctrine of a personal and visible coming of the Son of God 
at some period of future time, it becomes a point of ineffa- 
ble interest to ascertain what light the scriptures afford us 
towards giving the era of this stupendous event. We are 
far from deeming such inquiries either presumptuous or pro- 
fitless. On the contrary, we ask no higher or plainer war- 
rant for the most prying researches into the “times and sea- 
sons” of the great occurrences of prophecy, than the 
example of the prophets themselves. They “searched dili- 
gently what, or what manner of time*, the spirit which 
was in them did signify when it testified before hand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” The 
apostle in these words doubtless had present to his thoughts 
the case of Daniel, ch. xii. who discovered such an intense 
anxiety to know the time when the prophetical ‘“ wonders” 
declared to him should be accomplished. ‘And I heard, 
but I understood not; then said I, O my Lord, what shall be 
the end of these things?” Now we see not why this spirit 
of scrutiny is not as lawful in the readers of the sacred vol- 
ume as in its writers. We are aware that it is not unfre- 
quently regarded as a species of impiety to attempt to 
determine the mysterious era of the second advent, or of the 
end of the world. The rebuke given by Christ to his disci- 
ples after his resurrection is supposed to amount toa solemn 


a _ 


* A recurrence to the original of this passage, (1 Pet. i. 11.) will show that 
its true import, as gathered from the English translation, is liable to be misap- 
prehended. "Egevvayres tc tive (x2sgdv), b misty wager, sdHACU TO WVtUMA— 
“searching diligently what (precise) time, (chronologically), or what kind of 
time (characteristically), the spirit which was in them did signify.” Prophetic 
times were predicted voth by express specifications of dates, and also by pecu- 
liar distinguishing signs. Both these were the objects of the solicitous search 
of the prophets. 
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interdict of all similar inquiries. And if this be deemed 
insufficient, we are referred to another declaration of the 
Saviour, as proof of the utter futility of all such attempts ; 
“but of that day, and that hour, knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father.” But are we to consider this assertion as holding 
true at the present time? Was not this nescience of the 
Son of God done away at or after the resurrection? As the 
Apocalypse is called “the revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
God gave unto him to show to his servants things that must 
shortly come to pass,” are we not hereby taught that a vast 
influx of prophetic illumination was now imparted to his hu- 
man mind, in virtue of which the disclosures of that book 
have been given tothe church? Now, when it is considered 
that the Apocalypse contains the series of the great provi- 
dential events which are to occur through the tracts of ages, 
quite down to that epoch of the second advent and the day 
of judgment, and that many intermediate events have precise 
periods assigned them, itis fair to infer that this grandest 
event of all is also indubitably known to the appointed 
Judge of the world. If, then, with the Apocalypse for their 
guide, the servants of God are able chronologically to 
locate any of the preceding great occurrences leading to 
the final advent, why may they not come somewhere near 
to the proper date of that also? For such is the peculiar 
structure of that prophecy, that the same data which enable 
us to determine any one link in the chain, direct us also, 
with tolerable exactness, to the end of the chain itself. But 
let us here be understood. We set up no plea in behalf of 
any attempts to fix definitely to a month or year the date 
of so momentous an event as the one in question. All we 
would say is, that we may come sufficiently near in our 
computations for all the practical purposes of warning, 
watchfulness, and preparation. And he that shall pitch 
within a century of the truth, may in this matter account 
his error but moderate. 

The investigation of the subject becomes important from 
the fact, that the doctrine of the Saviour’s second coming is 
inseparably connected with the great cognate doctrines of 
the resurrection, the judgment, and the millennium. The 
determination of the era of the one goes far towards 
fixing the periods of the others; so that this inquiry con- 
nects itself at once with all that is sublime and glorious in 
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of the Second Advent. 15 


our hopes, and all that is appalling in our fears; with the 
greatest developments of time, and with the retributions of 
eternity. 

The subject is accordingly exciting a growing interest at 
the present day. ‘The work of Mr Fry is but one of many 
which have, within a few years, issued from the press in 
England, reviving and reasserting the ancient millennarian 
theory; not however in the offensive forms in which it was 
held by some of its advocates in former days, and which 
drew upon it the odium of the wise and sober, but in its 
more spiritual and primitive aspects. We say this ancient 
tenet has been recently revived—for although there have 
long been, both in that country and in this, individuals who 
have embraced this doctrine, especially since the days of 
the pious and learned Mede, its greatest modern advocate, 
yet it is but recently that it has excited the attention it now 
occupies, or has enlisted in the discussion so many of the 
learned and venerated names of the present age*. The doc- 
trine however has not been advanced without encountering 
a keen opposition. It is at this moment a theme of anima- 
ted controversy with our trans-atlantic brethren, and the 
limited circulation in this country of their polemical tracts, 
is probably the reason that so little has been heard of the 
dispute in our own peaceful borders. 

We have no wish to import a foreign controversy, as such; 
and were the present a matter of mere local and temporary 
interest, like a thousand ephemeral questions agitated in 
different sections of the church, we should leave it, with the 
test and corporation acts, or the civil disabilities of English 
dissenters, to be argued by the parties concerned, and ad- 
judicated by their own authorities. But such is not the 
character of the present discussion. It is one of universal 


* The estimation in which Mede is held as an expositor, by competent 
judges, will appear from the following testimonies. 

“The book (the Apocalypse) was on the point of being given up as utterly 
impenetrable ; when a SUBLIME GENIUS arose in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and surprised the learned world with that great desideratum, .4 Key to the 
Revelations. This extraordinary person was JoserpH Mepe.” (Hurd’s Lect. 
on Proph. p. 258.) 

Mr Faber, in his late work entitled ““ The Calendar of Prophecy,” has adopted 
the following as one of his mottoes, ‘‘ haud mediocriter in re prophetica se pro- 
fecisse putet cui Mepus valde placebit.”’ 
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and permanent interest. It has a direct and momentous 
bearing upon some of the prominent points of revelation. 
It is calculated to affect in one way or other the benevolent 
operations of all Christendom, and to modify our views of 
the religious prospects of the Jewish, Pagan, and Mohamme- 
dan portions of the globe. For the destinies of these peo- 

le are closely interwoven with the tissues of predictions 
which form the basis of the millennarian scheme. But espe- 
cially it is a subject involving the question of the true prin- 
ciples of scriptural interpretation. On this ground, there- 
fore, it might properly claim the notice of any work which 
has the name or character of biblical associated with its 
pages. With the fate of a particular hypothesis we are less 
concerned ; in the settlement of the genuine canons of sa- 
cred exegesis we are deeply interested. Of the two several 
schemes of prophetic interpretation adopted by the respec- 
tive parties to this controversy, we propose to lay before our 
readers a general outline. In doing this we shall aim ra- 
ther to report the debate than to take a part in it; for if we 
mistake not, the plausibility of the pleadings on both sides 
will exempt any one from the charge of indecision whc 
should decline the place of umpire, or, holding it, should 
give in his verdict in a wavering non liquet. That our dis- 
play of the respective positions and reasonings employec 
shall betray no degree of bias or favouritism for one side 
more than the other, is what we hardly dare promise, bu 
our purpose is nevertheless to present the two theories 
candidly, side by side, solely to the end that further inquiry 
may be elicited, and the truth finally established. 

As the appellation of “ modern millennarians” has become 
current in reference to the school of Mede, the reader wil 
deem it an acceptable service to be presented with a brie 
sketch of that system, as held by its ancient abetters. Thi: 
cannot be done better than by extracting from “ Newton or 
the Prophecies” a specimen of the copious array of testimo- 
nies which he has collected relative to the faith of both 
Jewish and Christian fathers on this point. In commenting 
on the words of John, ( Rev. xx. 4.) “and I saw the souls 
of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for 
the word of God, and which had not worshipped the beast, 
neither his image, neither had received his mark upon their 
foreheads, nor in their hands; and they lived and reigned 
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with Christ a thousand years,” this eminent expositor re- 
marks: 

‘“‘In the general that there shall be such a happy period as 
the millennium, that ‘ the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters fill the sea,’ ‘that the fulness of the 
Gentiles shall come in, and all Israel shall be saved,’ in a 
word, that the kingdom of heaven shall be established on 
earth, is the plain and express doctrine of David and all the 
prophets, as well as of John. But of all the prophets, John 
is the only one who hath declared particularly, and in ex- 
press terms, that the martyrs shall rise to partake of the 
felicities of this kingdom, and that it shall continue upon 
earth a thousand years: and the Jewish church before him, 
and the christian church after him, have farther believed 
and taught, that these thousand years will be the seventh 
millennary of the world. Of the Jewish writers, Rabbi 
Ketina, as cited in the Gemara, said, ‘that the world en- 
dures six thousand years, and one thousand it shall be laid 
waste (that is, the enemies of God shall be destroyed), 
whereof it is said, (Js. ii. 11.) Zhe Lord alone shall be exalted 
in that day. ‘Tradition assents to Rabbi Ketina: as out of 
seven years every seventh is the year of remission, so out of 
the seven thousand years of the world, the seventh millennary 
shall be the millennary of remission, thal God alone may be 
exalted inthat day. It was the tradition of the house of Elias, 
who lived two hundred years or thereabouts before Christ, and 
the tradition might perhaps be derived from Elias (Elijah), the 
Tishbite, ‘that the world endures six thousand years, two 
thousand before the law, two thousand under the law, and 
two thousand under the Messiah.’ Of the christian writers, 
St Barnabas in the first century thus comments upon the 
words of Moses: ‘consider, children, what that signifies, 
he finished them in six days. This it signifies, that the 
Lord God will finish ali things in six thousand years; for a 
day with him isas a thousand years. ‘Therefore, children, 
in six days, that is, in six thousand years, shall all things be 
consummated. Justin Martyr, in the second century, de- 
clares the millennium to be the catholic doctrine of his 
times. ‘I, and as many as are orthodox christians in all 
respects, do acknowledge that there shall be a resurrection 
of the flesh (meaning the first resurrection), and a thousand 
years in Jerusalem rebuilt, and adorned, and enlarged (that 
is, in the New Jerusalem) as the prophets Ezekiel, and 
Cc 
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Isaiah, and others do unanimously attest.’ Afterwards he 


‘a certain man among us, whose name was John, 
one of the apostles of Christ, in a revelation made to him, 
did prophesy that the faithful believers in Christ should 
live a thousand years in the New Jerusalem, and after these 
should be the general resurrection and judgment!’ 

“In short, the doctrine of the millennium was generally 
believed in the three first and purest ages: and this belief, 
as the learned Dodwell hath justly observed, was one prin- 
cipal cause of the fortitude of the primitive christians. 
They even coveted martyrdom in hopes of being partakers 
of the privileges and glories of the martyrs in the first re- 


99 


We cannot forbear to add the same writer’s judicious 
remarks on the right mode of interpreting this part of the 
revelation. 
and lopping it too short, and on the other, of suffering it to 
grow too wild and luxuriant. Great caution, soberness 
and judgment are required to keep the middle course. We 
should neither, with some, interpret it into allegory, nor 
depart from the literal sense of scripture without an abso- 


lute necessity for so doing. 


“All the danger is, on the one side, of pruning 


Neither should we, with others, 


indulge an extravagant fancy, nor explain too curiously the 
manner and circumstances of this future state. Itis safest 
and best faithfully to adhere to the words of scripture, or to 
fair deductions from scripture, and to rest contented with a 
general account, till time shall accomplish and eclaircise 


all the particulars.” 


Irom the tenor of the above citations it is evident, that 
the belief anciently prevailed in the christian church, of a 


literal resurrection at the commencement of the millennium ; 


that at this period the martyrs at least, or the most emi- 


nent witnesses and confessors of Christ, should be raised to 
share with him in the glory of that reigning state or king- 


dom so clearly predicted in Daniel and John. The follow- 


ing, therefore, may be considered as a more detailed account 


of the creed of the modern school, who tread in the steps 


of the ancient believers. 
system are, as a class, denominated by their opponents 
literalists, from their giving a literal sense to those passages 


The present advocates of this 


touching the second advent, the reign of Christ on earth, 


the resurrection of the martyrs, &c. which those of the other 
side understand spiritually, and are therefore called spiritu- 
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alists. The literalists, then, beginning with the ancient 
tenet, that the seventh millennary is to be the sabbatism 
of the world, and that very sabbatism too which Paul assures 
us remains for the people of God, atlirm, that somewhere 
about the commencement of this period, the Lord Jesus 
Christ shall be visibly revealed in the clouds of heaven, at- 
tended by a countless multitude of his saints, who have been 
previously raised from the dead ;—that the righteous, who 
are found alive on earth at his coming, shall be changed in 
the twinkling of an eye, and translated to the same condi- 
tion with the raised holy dead, and caught up to meet the 
Lord in the air;—that simultaneously with this event a most 
terrible destruction shall be visited upon the antichristian 
powers gathered together at the great battle of Armageddon ; 
—that the material heavens and earth shall by means of 
fire undergo such a physical change and renovation as shall 
render them fit to be denominated the ‘‘new heavens and 
new earth,” and to constitute them the residence of the risen 
saints ;—that this change, however, in the visible creation is 
not to be universal, but partial, extending more especially to 
the territorial platform of the beast and the false prophet ;— 
that Christ with his risen and glorified people, the sheep being 
now separated from the goats, shall personally descend to 
the earth, and enter upon the millennial kingdom prepared 
from the foundation of the world;—that the “rest of the 
dead,” or the wicked dead, shall not “live again,” or be 
raised, till the thousand years are finished, at which time, or 
thereabouts, the final or general judgment shall take place, 
when all the remaining dead shall be awakened, the universe 
of men be summoned before “the great white throne,” and 
judged and sentenced according to their works. 

Such, in the main, is the view of the millennium and its 
kindred doctrines, adopted by the followers of Mede. Not 
that all agree in all the items, as now stated, for there is 
considerable difference of opinion on several particulars of 
the scheme ; some, for instance, holding that all the righteous 
dead, and not merely the martyrs, will rise at this time, yet 
in the leading features of the millennarian hypothesis there 
is a pretty general consent. 

On the other hand, the principles of interpretation adopted 
by the spiritualists, and by the great mass of the christian 
world in modern times, result in the following theory as to 
the millennium and the consummation of all things. They 
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believe that the millennium is nothing more than a pre-emi- 
nently prosperous state of the church, which shall be gra- 
dually introduced; that the progressive diffusion of light and 
knowledge in consequence of the efforts of the present day, 
are in all probability preparatory to that illustrious period ; 
that during this golden age of Zion and the world, Satan 
shall be powerfully restrained from his accustomed work of 
deceit and destruction, and his influence almost, if not en- 
tirely, suppressed; that during the lapse of this happy 
chiliad all the heathen nations shall be converted, and the 
church be enriched with an amazing plenitude of spiritual 
blessings, realizing the brightest anticipations of the Old 
Testament prophets; that, however, in order to afford to the 
universe the last grand display of human depravity and its 
punishment, a reverse to this halcyon age shall ensue; that 
towards the close of the thousand years, the imprisoned ad- 
versary shall, by some means, once more regain his liberty, 
and go forth to deceive the nations; that he shall accord- 
ingly be permitted to instigate a general defection from the 
millennial purity and truth; that the apostate nations, under 
the denomination of Gog and Magog, shall unite and come 
up from the four corners of the earth, and besiege “ the 
camp of the saints and the beloved city;” that at the very 
crisis of the hostile onset, “in the straitness and in the 
siege,” the Lord shall suddenly rain down fire from heaven 
and destroy them all; that immediately consequent upon 
this overthrow of the enemy, the second glorious advent of 
the Saviour, the resurrection of the dead, the translation of 
the living saints, the final judgment, and the universal mun- 
dane conflagration shall ensue; that then, and not before, 
shall commence the new heavens and new earth, and that 
glorious heavenly kingdom which is to be the eternal inheri- 
tance of the saints; and that consequently it is only at the 
end of the millennium that those sublime predictions are 
fulfilled, the completion of which the literalists place at its 
commencement. 

The scheme of the literalists is certainly foreign from 
the popular belief of the christian world. Butas this school 
of interpreters profess to build their system on a fair con- 
struction of the scriptures, as they deny in fact that they 
are capable, without positive perversion, of any other inter- 
pretation, and as they declare their only motive in the adop- 
tion of these views to be a simple deference to truth, pow- 
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erfully evidencing itself to their minds, their plea in behalf 
of their theory is at least entitled to a hearing before it is 
rejected or condemned. Weare not disposed to join in put- 
ting it down by acclamation. It has too many great and 
good names arrayed among its advocates to be treated with 
disrespect, or turned aside with silent scorn. Indeed, how- 
ever novel may be any opinion advanced by good men as 
the result of honest inquiry, and supported by the show of 
fair argument, it cannot be deemed either just or generous 
to brand it forthwith with the epithets of heresy or schism, 
and to mark it out asa prey on which the blood-hounds of 
prejudice and party are to be let loose. Let reasoning be 
met by reasoning, and not by ridicule, for truth can never 
suffer by being thoroughly canvassed. As to the present 
view of the prophecies of the latter day, we are ready to 
admit, that if it can be shown to be true, it is important, 

immensely important ; inasmuch as the anticipated develop- 
ments, even at the furthest, are very near at hand, and, if 
sincerely believed, cannot but have a powerful influence on 
the springs of christian action. But we proceed to give 
utterance and audience to their principal arguments. 

1. One of the clearest annunciations of the second ad- 
vent is held to be the following passage from Daniel, ch. 
vii. It occurs in the account of the vision representing the 
four great successive monarchies, with the overthrow of the 
last of which, or the Roman, in its decem-regal form, the 
glorious appearing of the Saviour, it is said, is closely con- 
nected. ‘ I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the 
Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was white as snow, 
and the hair of his head like the pure wool; his throne was 
like the fiery flame, and his wheels as burning fire. A fiery 
stream issued and came forth from before him; thousand 
thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood before him: the judgment was set and the 
books were opened. I beheld then because of the voice of 
the great words which the horn spake: I beheld even till 
the beast was slain, and his body destroyed, and given to the 
burning flame. As concerning the rest of the beasts, they 
had their dominion taken away: yet their lives were pro- 
longed for a season and time. I saw in the night visions, 
and beheld one like the Son of Man came with the clouds 
of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they 
brought him near before him. And there was given him 
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dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, na- 
tions, and languages, should serve him: his dominion 1s an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom which shall not be destroyed.” In unfolding the 
import or mystery of this vision, the interpreting angel in- 
forms the prophet, that the ten horns that arose out of the 
fourth kingdom were “ten kings (i. e. kingdoms), that 
should arise, and another shall arise after them; and he 
shall be diverse from the first, and he shall subdue three 
kings. And he shall speak great words against the Most 
High, and shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and 
think to change times and Jaws; and they shall be given into 
his hand until a time, and times, and the dividing of time. 
But the judgment shall sit, and they shall take away his do- 
minion to consume and to destroy it untothe end. And the 
kingdom, and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him.” 

We could not make this quotation shorter in justice to the 
argument. ‘lhe argument is this: As the symbolical beast, 
the persecuting power here described, was to hold his su- 
premacy for the period of the time, times, and a half, or 
twelve hundred and sixty years—an explication admitted on 
all hands; and as the prophet steadily contemplated the 
beast till he was destroyed, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that the period of this destruction is near to the close of the 
twelve hundred and sixty years. But the predicted coming 
of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven is also contempo- 
raneous with the destruction of the beast; and by conse- 
quence, synchronizes nearly with the close of the same term 
of twelve hundred and sixty years. Now there is no discre- 
pance worth mentioning, among commentators, as to the 
location of this grand period. It is admitted to have com- 
menced somewhere near the time when the Roman empire 
was broken into ten independent kingdoms, and that it is to 
terminate about the beginning of the millennium. ‘The in- 
ference therefore is aflirmed to be irresistible, that the se- 
cond advent synchronizes with the commencement of the 
millennium. 

_ ‘To this the spiritualists reply, that this is merely figura- 
tive language, constructed on the principles of symbolic 
diction; that the coming in the clouds of heaven, the retinue 
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of angels, the placing of the throne, the consigning to the 
fiery flame, are mere allegorical expressions, shadowing 
forth the displays of divine power in etlecting great political 
or ecclesiastical changes; and that even the day of judg- 
ment itself is frequently made use of to represent the tem- 
poral judgment of a wicked empire or community, through 
the agency of second causes. ‘This is unhesitatingly set 
down as a canon of prophetic interpretation. 

To this the rejoinder of the literalists is, that the assump- 
tion in this canon is entirely gratuitous, taking for granted 
the very point in debate. ‘They contend that although 
moral and political changes are sometimes adumbrated in 
scripture by supernatural signs in the heavens and the earth, 
such as the darkening of the sun, the falling of stars, the 
quaking or melting of mountains, the shaking of the pillars 
of the earth, and the raging of fierce conflagrations; yet 
that the use of such imagery is predicated upon the fact that 
it will eventually have a literal fulfilment, and until the end 
of the present order of things arrives, no man can say that 
precisely such physical and visible phenomena will not 
take place. Therefore, as the employing of the resurrec- 
tion as a figure ofa civil restoration is plain evidence of the 
fact of a real resurrection, so when itis said that the com- 
ing of Christ in the clouds of heaven is used in a figurative 
sense, it plainly demonstrates that he is to come at some 
time or other in a literal sense, and if Daniel does not here 
point to that time, what passage in the whole Bible can be 
designated that does? Is it maintained that such a pas- 
sage occurs in our Saviour’s discourse, (Mat. xxiv. 30.) 
‘and they shall see the son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory?” But it will appear 
in the sequel that the literalists vindicate this text entirely 
to themselves, making it refer directly to the period here 
mentioned by Daniel. Is Rev. i. 7, alleged as a clear in- 
stance of the literal revelation of Christ from heaven—*“ be- 
hold he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see him, 
and they also which pierced him; and all kindreds of the 
earth shall wail because of him ;”’—the literalists grant it, 
but say at the same time that it can be easily shown that 
this passage, like the others, refers to a coming at the com- 
mencement of the millennium. For the words of John are 
a quotation from Zech. xii. 10: “ For I will pour upon the 
house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem the spirit 
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of grace and of supplications ; and they shall look upon me 
whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn for him, as 
one mourneth for his only son.” The context, as well as 
the words themselves, evince that this is an undoubted pro- 
phecy of the future restoration of Israel, pointing to the 
very same epoch of time with the words of Christ when he 
says, “ Verily, Isay unto you, ye shall not see me henceforth 
till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” An eminent commentator remarks thus upon these 
words of Zechariah. ‘This mourning of the Jews will take 
place at the reappearing of their Messiah from heaven, (4poc. 
1. 7.—xx. 4.) when the restored descendants of those Jews 
who slew him shall be touched with the deepest compunc- 
tion for the guilt of their forefathers.” John quotes these 
words without the least note or intimation that he has any 
other time in view than that pointed at by Zechariah. Now 
as no one doubts that the people of Israel are to be restored 
about the beginning of the millennium, it may be respect- 
fully inquired on what authority this passage is transferred 
in its application to a period at least one thousand years 
subsequent to that of its primary reference? ‘Thus plainly 
does it appear that by giving a figurative meaning to 
Daniel’s advent of the Son of Man, we cut ourselves off from 
one of the principal resources of proof which establish a 
literal advent. 

2. From another part of Daniel’s prophecy we arrive, say 
the literalists, at the same conclusion. From ch. xii. 1,2, 
it appears, that this grand period of twelve hundred and 
sixty years is to be consummated in a season of unparallel- 
ed trouble, in immediate connexion with which a resurrec- 
tion from the dead is to take place. ‘At that time shall 
Michael stand up, the great prince, which standeth for the 
children of thy people: and there shall be a time of trou- 
ble such as never was since there was a nation even to 
that same time: and at that time thy people shall be de- 
livered, every one that shall be found written in the book. 
And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.” The epoch of these events is in- 
controvertibly fixed very near to the end of the twelve 
hundred and sixty years by the angel’s answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘How long shall it be to the end of these won- 
ders? And I heard the man clothed in linen, which was 
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upon the waters of the river, and he lifted up his right 
hand and his left hand to heaven, and sware by him that 
liveth for ever and ever, that it shall be for a time, times, 
and a half, and when he shall have accomplished to scatter 

the power of the holy people, all these things shall be finish- 
ed.” Now it is maintained, that the doctrine of a literal 
resurrection is no where more expressly taught in the whole 
compass of revelation, than in this passage, and that it was 
on these words that the faith of the ancient Jewish church 
in that doctrine was especially founded; that the same 
principles of interpretation which would make this an alle- 
gory, would fritter away the plainest declarations of holy 
writ; and that no difficulties in comprehending the manner 
and circumstances of the thing should be suffered to coun- 
tervail such palpable testimony as to the fact itself. Ilere 
then is a resurrection from the dust synchronizing with the 
close of the great prophetic period above mentioned. But 
we have already seen that the coming of Christ in the clouds 
is assigned to the same era. ‘Therefore the second advent, 
and a resurrection of “many of them that sleptin the dust” 
shall occur simultaneously, at the commencement of the 
millennium. 

This passage, however, is regarded by the spiritualists as 
pointing no higher than to some great political or moral 
revolution ; and to confirm this construction, they allege the 
parallel language of another prophet, (Ezek. xxxvit. 12.) 
* Behold, O my people, [ will open your graves, and cause 
you to come up out of your graves, and bring you into the 
land of Israel.” ‘To this it is replied, on the other hand, 
that the words of Daniel, “some shall arise to shame and 
everlasting contempt” are inconsistent with the idea of an 
auspicious s change i in the state of acommunity. And as to 
the citation from Ezekiel, since the burden of the chapters in 
immediate connexion show that his prophecy is then hover- 
ing on the borders of the millennium, it is fair to infer that 
the vision of the dry bones brought to life was intended to 
teach a twofold lesson, one of a literal, the other of an 
ecclesiastical resurrection ; and as both he and Daniel have 
the same period in view, their predictions doubtless are of 
the same import, both implying a literal resurrection. 

But another objection is made to the literalists’ interpre- 
tation of this passage. If the words of Daniel, say their 
opponents, teach an actual resurrection of a part of the 
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righteous, they teach with equal clearness the actual resur- 
rection of a part of the wicked, which contradicts another 
feature of their scheme, viz. that it is only the saints and 
martyrs who rise at the commencement of the millennium, 
while the rest of the dead live not again till the thousand 
years are finished. And here it is not to be disguised, that 
the literal hypothesis labours, in fairly meeting and remo- 
ving this objection. Those who hold it do indeed reply, 
that John’s exposition, (/tev. xx. 5.) informs us that the first 
and second resurrection are separated by an interval of a 
thousand years, and accordingly, although the two classes 
are mentioned in the same verse by Daniel, as if they were 
to rise together, yet with the clue from the Revelations we are 
otherwise instructed : the one does not rise for less than ten 
centuries after the other. We must deem this a forced con- 
struction, notwithstanding the powerful support of Mede, 
and were we ourselves pledged to the patronage of the mil- 
lennian cause, we should be at a loss for any other reply, 
than that our incompetency to settle the order of the resur- 
rection, or to dispose of the risen bodies, could not annul 
the evidence of the fact of the resurrection. 

3. Paul, in his first epistle to the Thessalonians, ch. iv. 
speaks thus of the second coming of Christ: “ For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel and the trump of God ; and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air; and so shall we be ever with the 
Lord.” From the tenor of the second epistle to the same 
church it would appear, that some of the readers of the first, 
probably from the apostle’s employing the expression, “ we 
which are alive &c.” received the impression, that that day 
was near at hand, and would occur in their own life time. A 
special design, therefore, of the apostle’s writing the second 
was, to correct this error, and do away their ill-founded ex- 
pectations. ‘Now we beseech you, brethren, as it respects 
(rig) the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gather- 
ing together unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, 
or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter 
as from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand. Let no man 
deceive you by any means, for that day shall not come ex- 
cept there come a falling away first, and that man of sin 
be revealed, the son of perdition; who opposeth and exal- 
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teth himself above all that is called God, or is worshipped ; 
so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God—whom the Lord shall consume by 
the spirit of his mouth, and destroy by the brightness of his 
coming.” Now it 1s granted on all sides that the “man of 
sin” predicted by Paul, is the same antichristian power, un- 
der another name, as that symbolized by the ‘little horn” 
of Daniel’s beast, which was to be destroyed at the com- 
mencement of the millennium, and synchronical with whose 
destruction, the Son of Man was to be seen coming in glory 
from heaven. Let the identity of the two predicted powers 
be kept in mind, and the coincidence between the Old and 
New Testament prophets will be singularly striking. Paul 
assures the Thessalonians that the arrival of the day of Christ, 
which he had described in the former epistle, is to be deferred 
till the antichristian apostacy has taken place, or till the 
‘man of sin” has arisen and run his predestined career, when 
at length that great day should be ushered in with his entire 
destruction. ‘The same train of events we have already seen 
to be predicted by Daniel. From both writers the inference 
flows without constraint, that the second advent occurs at 
the beginning of the millennium, and not at the end. Let 
us suppose now, on the other hand, according to the common 
opinion, that the day of Christ, mentioned in Paul’s first epis- 
tle, is not to arrive till the end of the seventh millennary, 
and we have an entire thousand years of which no account 
is made in the apostle’s reckoning. How can this omiss- 
ion be explained? If, indeed, this extended tract of time 
were to elapse, in addition to the period of the apostacy, 
why did not the apostle plainly tell the Thessalonians that 
the day of Christ would not come till after the expiration of 
the reign of the man of sin, and of the thousand years of 
the millennium ? 

The spiritualists are here ready to concede, that if it can 
be shown that Paul is speaking in both epistles of one and 
the same advent, the argument is conclusive. But here, it is 
contended, the evidence is defective. It is by no means 
clear, they affirm, that the writer had his eye in each upon 
the same identical day, and that it is probable the error in 
question had been occasioned by some forged letter, pur- 
porting to have come from Paul, but which he, in his second 
and genuine epistle, takes the opportunity to disavow. This 
they suppose is intimated in the very words of the apostle : 
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‘neither by letter as from us.” That is to say, * Be not 
troubled by such an epistle, as if it had come from us ; for, 
in truth, no such epistle did we ever write.” Still, the ad- 
vocates of the pre-millennian advent, are not convinced that 
the error of the Thessalonians arose from any thing but the 
peculiar style of the first epistle. To a plain, unlettered 
understanding, what inference would be more natural, when 
an inspired teacher was heard to say, “ We which are alive 
and remain, shall be caught up to meet the Lord,” than 
that the event mentioned should take place within the ordi- 
nary life of man? It is maintained, moreover, that the ex- 
pression in the second epistle, “ As it respects our gather- 
ing together unto him,” alludes to the very same “ gather- 
ing,” or rapture into the air, of which he had spoken in the 
first. After all, the reader must balance the probabilities for 
himself; for in reference to this whole controversy, it will be 
found, that precisely in the point where he perceives the 
greatest pinch, and where he is most anxious for light and 
assistance from expositors, there they fail him, and he is left 
to decide for himself. 

4. Peter, in his address to the Jewish priests and people, 
not long after the day of Pentecost, says, (4cts ii. 19, 21,) 
* Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come 
from the presence of the Lord, and he shall send Jesus 
Christ, which before was preached unto you; whom the hea- 
vens must receive until the times of restitution of all things, 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy pro- 
phets since the world began.” By the “ restitution of all 
things which God hath spoken,” the literalists understand 
that glorious and happy change, that renovated state of the 
moral and physical world, which is to be ushered in with the 
opening of the millennial age. This is maintained to be the 
genuine sense of the original (arcxzaracrdzeas), which de- 
notes the restoring of any thing disordered or out of plate to 
its primitive state and design; and that this is to be the 
effect of the millennium, to bring back the golden age to 
the world. Consequently, ifthe heavens are to receive and 
retain Christ until that time, then, as soon as the time of the 
restitution arrives, or, in other words, as soon as the millen- 
nium is about to commence, the Saviour, by the very necess- 
ity of the passage, will personally appear from heaven. Of 


course, the true date of the second advent is established as 
before. 
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The force of this argument of the literalists, their oppo- 
nents endeavour to rebut by denying the correctness of 
their interpretation, that is, of the present English transla- 
tion. The original for ‘ restitution,” they render “ accom- 
plishment,” and translate the latter clause thus: “ Whom 
heaven must receive until the times of the accomplishment 
of all the things which God hath spoken by the mouth of 
all his holy prophets since the world began.” Now as the 
ancient prophecies are very full respecting the millennial 
period of blessedness on earth, they must receive their “ ac- 
complishment” before Christ can be manifested from heaven, 
which makes it necessary that the second advent should be 
delayed till after that period. 

A reply to this, entirely satisfactory, is supposed to be 
afforded in the following passage from the Revelations, rela- 
tive to the period of the seventh trumpet, which confessedly 
brings on, not closes, the millennium: (ch. x. 6, 7.) “ And 
the angel lifted his hand to heaven and sware by him that 
liveth for ever and ever, that there should be time no longer: 
but in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when he 
shall begin to sound, the mystery of God should be finished, 
as he hath declared to his servants the prophets.” Here, 
certainly, is a grand winding up anda completion of the 
ancient oracles, preparatory to the incipient flux of the mil- 
lennial age, confirming the statement of Peter, that this 
* restitution,” or ‘ accomplishment,” it is immaterial which, 
has been the constant theme of every prophet since the 
world began. 

5. Paul, in treating of the resurrection of the righteous, 
(1 Cor. xv. 52,) has this language: ‘Behold I show 
you a mystery: We shall not ail sleep, but we shall 
be changed; in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the sound of the last trumpet, for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed.” ‘The mention of the “trumpet,” in this con- 
nexion, is supposed to afford a chronological clue to the 
whole passage. As the resurrection alluded to is to occur 
at the sound of the Jast trumpet, and as this ordinal epithet 
carries in it an allusion to some preceding trumpets, it is 
surely important to know whereabouts, in the great chain of 
events, to locate this ominous signal. Of what other trum- 
pets have we an account in the sacred writings? Of none, 
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it is affirmed, except the series of Apocalyptic trumpets 
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mentioned by John, (Rev. viii. and xi.) of which the seventh 
and last clearly announces the millennium, and which will 
probably be distinguished from the foregoing by a literal 
sounding, whereas the others were figurative, and signified, 
without sounding. Now let the concomitants of the seventh 
and last Apocalyptic trumpet be compared with those of the 
last trumpet of Paul. ‘ And the seventh angel sounded ; 
and there were great voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever.—And the 
nations were angry, and thy wrath is come, and the time of 
the dead, that they should be judged, and that thou shouldest 

ive reward unto thy servants the prophets, and to the 
saints, and them that fear thy name, small and great.” The 
accompaniments of the last trumpet of each writer are so 
similar, that it is difficult to suppose them to refer to any but 
the same grand epoch. What can be intended by “ the 
time of the dead,” but the time of their rising from the dead, 
in order to enter upon their reward? Both apostles, there- 
fore, make the sound of the trumpet the signal of resurrec- 
tion; and as the seventh trumpet of the Apocalypse cannot 
be referred to the close of the millennium without dislocat- 
ing the whole system of prophetic chronology, the infer- 
ence seems inevitable, that the resurrection spoken of is to 
occur at the beginning of that period. But the second ad- 
vent synchronizes with the resurrection of the righteous, 
therefore the second advent is to occur also at the com- 
mencement of this period. 

The position assumed in this argument is met by the spiri- 
tualists by saying, that, as far as the mention of the trumpet 
goes to fix the chronology of the resurrection, it determines 
it to the end of the world, according to the interpretation of 
Christ himself, who introduces the mention of it in con- 
nexion with the final consummation of all things. (Mat. xxiv. 
31.) “ And he shall send his angels with a great sound of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from the 
four winds, from one end of the heaven to the other.” This 
leads to the discussion respecting the time of the day of 
judgment, to which we shall assign a distinct head. 

6. The fullest informations respecting the time, signs, 
and circumstances, of what is usually termed “ the day of 
judgment,” are contained in our Lord’s discourse with his 
disciples, (Mat. xxiv. and xxv. Luke xxl.) relative to the de- 
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struction of Jerusalem and the end of the world. The true 
explication, therefore, of the phrase, ‘ the end of the world” 
cuvrerdia Tod asevoc, Must determine the period pointed at 
both in the question of the disciples, and in the answer of 
their divine master. Their inquiry was, “ When shall these 
things be? And what shall be the sign of thy coming, and 
of the end of the world?” It is admitted that the signs 
here described did many of them actually come to pass at 
the destruction of Jerusalem; but it is maintained, that 
others did not; that the direct judgments experienced on that 
occasion did not exhaust the plenitude of our Saviour’s lan- 
guage, and that at some period yet future, called “ the end 
of the world,” these pregnant annunciations are to receive 
a perfect fulfilment. ‘The point to be determined is the 
genuine import of this expression. The literalists den 

that currsacia rod dswves legitimately signifies the end, disso- 
lution, or destruction of the material fabric of the globe 
which we inhabit. Had this been the meaning, xéeucu, in- 
stead of dives, they say would have been employed.— 
The leading sense of «sy in the scriptures is held to be 
duration, an age, an existing order of things, a dispensa- 
tion, and that no one perfectly clear and indubitate instance 
can be adduced in which it is synonymous with xécuoe, in 
the sense of material world. In support of this interpreta- 
tion they allege Schleusner, and other learned lexicogra- 
phers. According to them, therefore, the phrase “this 
world,” in contradistinction from ‘the world to come,” im- 
plies the present dispensations of grace and providence, as 


contrasted with a future dispensation, which is to commence 


with the resurrection of the just. In like manner, “ the end 
of the world” denotes primarily, not the passing away or 
dissolution of the present physical fabric of the earth, but 
the winding up of the existing order of things in the politi- 
cal, moral, ¢ and religious world, represented elsewhere in the 
scriptures by the overthrow and perdition of all antichris- 
tian powers, and other striking imagery already alluded to. 
This consummation is to be preparatory to the new and 
blessed dispensation of the millennium, which is to be an 
unspeakably more glorious era to the world than is gene- 
rally conceived. Assuming this, therefore, as the basis of 
their construction, they say, that our Lord’s discourse on the 
above-mentioned occasion had a leading and ultimate refer- 
ence to the commencement of the millennium. Those of 
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his predictions, accordingly, which were not fulfilled in the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, are to be referred 
to this era, and to no other. 

But how, then, it is inquired, are we to understand the 
graphic and luminous description of the judgment adminis- 
tered by the Son of Man, when he shall sit upon the throne 
of his glory, with the assembled nations congregated before 
him, and his equal sentence shall separate the righteous 
from the wicked, as a shepherd divideth the sheep from the 
goats? Is not this the final post-millennian judgment ? 
And is not this the time when the last trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead be raised ? 

The millennarians answer: 1. That as our Lord’s predic- 
tions concerning the fate of Jerusalem, and the signs of his 
coming, the parable of the ten virgins, that of the talents, 
and this account of the judgment in the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew, all form one connected discourse, delivered 
on one occasion ; it follows, that whatever period of time is 
intended in one part of the discourse, the same is intended 
throughout the whole. So that we are brought again to the 
right explication of the phrase, “ end of the world,” as the 
true determination of the time. This has already been at- 
tempted to be fixed. 2.'That there doubtless is to be a judg- 
ment at the opening of the millennial age, and that Christ 
in Matthew xxv. is describing this judgment. This view of 
the subject ts founded not only upon the preceding require- 
ments as to time, but upon the very character of the judg- 
ment itself. It is manifest that in this judgment the deci- 
sion is predicated upon one leading trait of character alone, 
viz. that of true christian love or charity evinced in doing 
good to the brethren of Christ. But how can the heathen 
who never knew the Lord Jesus, nor were called to show 
kindness to his brethren, “to a disciple in the name of a 
disciple,” be judged by this rule? They that have sinned 
without law are to be judged without law ; but here is a di- 
rect application of the spirit and letter of the law of Christ’s 
kingdom, as may be seen from the scope of the New Testa- 
ment, and especially from the first epistle of John. Again, 
although all nations are said to be gathered together before 
the tribunal, yet they are spoken of as having been previ- 
ously all mingled together. Up to that very time, though 
essentially different in their nature as goats from sheep, 
they were all feeding promiscuously together. One point 
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of the comparison is, “ As a shepherd separateth his sheep 
from the goats, so shall the king separate them one from 
another.” Hence it follows, that the church found on earth 
at the time of our Saviour’s appearing, in every nation under 
heaven, is the flock intended as the object of this judgment. 
It extends not, it is affirmed, to the dead: the sheep among 
them that slept, had long ago been placed at the King’s 
right hand; they came with Christ on this occasion, appear- 
ing with him in glory. ‘The goats, also, whom death had cut 
off from the professed church, were “ gone to their own 
place.” The flock, therefore, now separated is the same as 
the field where the wheat and the tares grow together until 
the harvest. And the scope of this representation is to 
teach us that the decision and discrimination then made 
will be regulated by the genuine influence of christian love, 
or the want of it, in those who are the objects of the judg- 
ment. 

Although the literalists generally maintain the doctrine 
of a universal judgment at the end of the millennium, yet 
they do not admit that the expression “the day of judgment” 
ought to be, as it usually is, instinctively referred to that 
period. The true import of the expression is to be deter- 
mined by tracing its scriptural origin. ‘The phrase does not 
once occur in the Old Testament, though of frequent occur- 
rence in the New. And the learned have shown, that it is 
still more familiar in the Rabbinical writings of the Jews 
than in the New Testament. The expression, however, must 
have been derived from a scriptural source, and though the 
precise words may not there occur, yet the truth on which 
they are founded, must be contained in the compass of the 
Old Testament scriptures. Now itis strenuously contended 
that the passage in Daniel, above quoted, is the true source 
to which it is to be traced, “The judgment was set, and the 
books were opened.” Consequently, whatever time was 
really intended by the prophet, or rather by the Holy Spirit, 
in that vision, that is the time which we are to understand by 
‘the day of judgment.” But it has been shown that Daniel’s 
judgment sits, when the beast is destroyed and his body given 
to the burning flame, or, in other words, at the beginning of 
the millennium. Therefore the day of judgment is to be 
assigned to the same period. 

Another grand reason that urges the literalists to the 
adoption of their peculiar views of the second advent and its 
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related doctrines, is the insuperable difficulties which in 
their opinion embarrass the prevailing belief. The follow- 
ing, for example, may be noted. The state of things subse- 
quent to the millennium is thus described inthe Apocalypse, 
the only book in the New ‘Testament which informs us of 
the chronological order of events. “And whena thousand 
years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, 
and shall go out to deceive the nations which are in the four 
quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them to- 
gether to battle: the number of whom is asthe sand of the 
sea. And they went up on the breadth of the earth, and 
compassed the camp of the saints and the beloved city ; and 
fire came down from God out of heaven and devoured 
them.” ‘This, according to the common theory, describes 
the state of things immediately anterior to Christ’s coming 
to judgment; of course, according to the same theory, the 
entire scope of our Lord’s discourse with his disciples, contain- 
ed in the 24th chapter of Matthew, except the predictions con- 
cerning Jerusalem itself, are to be referred to the same 
season. But the slightest comparison, it is said, will evince 
that the two descriptions of this are wholly inconsistent with 
each other. Inthe one, we see the church of the saints 
collected together, en masse, in a holy rendezvous, and there, 
as a city besieged, encompassed by their enemies. In the 
other, they are dispersed all over the earth: ‘ And he shall 
send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and they 
shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other.” In the one, we are told that the 
coming of Christ will be in a season of abounding tranquilli- 
ty, security, luxury and ease, when they shall be eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, as they were 
before the flood, the wise and the foolish virgins alike slum- 
bering and sleeping, the servant saying to himselfthat his lord 
delays his coming, and all giving way to supineness and un- 
concern. In the other, we see every thing inaction; the nume- 
rous hosts of wicked men banding together against the saints, 
and beleaguering the place of their refuge. In the one, 
we hear the Saviour saying, “ nevertheless, when the Son of 
Man cometh shall he find faith on the earth?” intimating 
that a great part at least of his professing people would be 
sunk in spiritual torpor, and taken by surprise when he did 
come. In the other, we see the great body of the pious 
in a situation utterly at variance with this representation. 
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For as they shall now have passed through the millennium, 
they will of necessity understand, from the book of Revela- 
tion then in their hand, as it is now in ours, that this assault 
of Gog and Magog is to take place; and why should they 
not prepare for it? especially if they believe that this inva- 
sion is but a signal for the revelation of Jesus Christ, their 
avenger from heaven. Besides, as they are said to be 
gathered together at this eventful crisis, and as there is no 
intimation of their employing warlike weapons, or of their 
fighting against their enemies, must we not suppose they are 
calmly “relying upon divine protection, and by prayer and 
supplication beseeching God to interpose in this awful 
emergency? And if so, “surely the great mass of the church 
at this time cannot be void of faith. Cana spirit of seven- 
fold slumber have seized upon the camp of the saints and 
the beloved city, at this momentous season, so that the Sa- 
viour’s words will then be fulfilled ; “* For as a snare shall that 
day come upon all them that dwell on the face of the whole 
earth.” Is it conceivable, that this can apply to the church, 
when the mustered legions of Gog and Magog are in full 
view? ‘The truth ts, the whole genius and character of the 
periods described by Christ, and ‘by John in the Revelation, 
are utterly dissimjlar; and, probably, were we to search the 
whole bible from one end to the other, two periods more 
unlike to each other in their main attributes, could not be 
pointed out. Can the popular sentiments, then, relative to 
the second coming be retained, encumbered as they are with 
these insurmountable difficulties? Can the conclusion be 
avoided that that sudden coming is indeed to precede in- 
stead of following the millennium ? 

7. A sixth argument, confidently relied upon, in support of 
the Medean interpretation, is built upon the import of the 
several terms employed in the New Testament to signify the 
Saviour’s advent. ‘These are *Arcxaavduc, revelation, *Exipania, 
appearance, and Mezgcveiz, coming or presence. ‘The first of 
these words, ’Arcxzavtic, occurs in the following passages ; 
(1 Cor. i. 7.) “ Waiting for the reveration of Jesus 
Christ.” (2 Thess. i. 7.) “At the revetation of Jesus 
Christ with his mighty angels.” (1 Pet. i. 7.) “ Might be 
formed unto praise and honour and glory at the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.” (ver. 13.) “ Hope for the grace that is to 
be brought unto you at the revetaTion of Jesus Christ. 

The second, ’Ex¢aviz, occurs (2 Tim. i. 10.) in reference 
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to the first coming of our Lord in the flesh, and in relation 
to his second coming, in the following texts : (1 Tim. vi. 14.) 
“ Until rue aprearine of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (2 Tim. 
iv. 1.) “Who shall judge the quick and the dead at Hts aP- 
pearine and his kingdom.” (ver. 3.) “ Unto all them that 
love nis APPEARING.” (Tit. il. 13.) “ Looking for that bless- 
ed hope and THE GLORIOUS APPEARING.” 

The third word, Mzecveiz, occurs four times in the 24th chap- 
ter of Matthew : (ver. 3.) “ What shall be the sign of THE Com- 
inc, and of the end of the world [age]?” (ver. 27.) ‘As the 
lightning, &c. so shall tHe comine of the Son of Man be.” 
(ver. 37.) “ As were the days of Noah, so shall THe comine of 
the Son of Man be.” Also (ver. 39.) (1 Cor. xv. 23.) “They 
that are Christ’s at H1s cominc.” (1 Thess. 11. 19.) “ Are not 
even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at HIs 
cominG.” The same word is used, in reference to the same 
event, in seven additional instances in the epistles; and in 
reference to other comings in the following texts: For the 
coming or presence of Paul with the churches, 2 Cor. x. 
10. Phil. i. 26. 11.12. For the coming of Antichrist, 
2 Thess. 11.9. For the coming of Stephanas and others, 
| Cor. xvi. 17. and for that of Titus, 2 Cor. vii. 6, 7. 

The result of the comparison of the foregoing passages is 
maintained to be, that these three terms are indiscrimi- 
nately used to signify the second personal advent of our 
Lord to judge the world, and that to interpret them simply 
of a figurative or spiritual coming, is to take such liberties 
with the plain letter of Scripture as to render it impossible 
to settle the sense of a single prophecy in the whole book. 
But if they signify a real personal advent, when is it to be? 
On what data does the prevailing creed of Christendom de- 
termine it to the end of the millennium, instead of its begin- 
ning? In opposition to this, let it be noted, that the com- 
ing of our Lord to destroy the man of sin (2 Thess. ii. 8.) is 
expressed by the union of two of the above words, 4 iriparsia 
vig magovotas aured, * by the brightness of his coming.” Weare 
therefore driven to the conclusion, that the glorious coming 
of Christ takes place at the destruction of Antichrist; and 
since this destruction occurs, by the unanimous consent of 
the church of God in all ages, before the millennium, it fol- 
lows that Christ comes in glory to judge the world before 
the millennium. 


But here, the conclusion deduced from the alleged import of 
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the words in question is entirely acquiesced in, inasmuch as in 
two or three other passages, aroxaav{ic especially, or the verb 
from which it comes, appears to imply a spiritual revelation: 
“ Neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son will REVEAL (47exaavJu) him.” 
(Gal. i. 12.) For I neither received it from man, neither was 
I taught it, but by the revecation of Jesus Christ.” (Ver. 
16.) * But when it pleased God to ReveaL his Son in me, 
that [ might preach him among the heathen.” In neither 
of these instances, it is said, is it clear that a personal ap- 
pearing or revelation is intended, and therefore the argument 
founded upon the word in the other case amounts to very 
little. As to other terms, they are not replied to directly, 
but the doctrine is made to rest upon other passages already 
considered, and these are brought in to confirm the scheme 
of a post-millennial advent, otherwise established. 


The reflection of our readers will have been beforehand 
with us in the suggestion, that the subject, imperfectly pre- 
sented in the foregoing pages, is one of radical importance 
to the church of God; and that the principles of interpreta- 
tion on which either view of the second advent is established, 
deserve, demand, and will probably ere long receive, a 
thorough investigation. For the whole matter of contro- 
versy finally results in this: Ly what canons are those scrip- 
tures to be interpreted which speak of the second comin 
of Christ? And in the decision of this question, the whole 
res prophetica of revelation is deeply involved. If this 
advent is to be indeed personal, and is to precede the mil- 
lennium; then, just in proportion to the apprehended near- 
ness of this blissful age, swells the interest of these august 
predictions. If the unerring oracles of God do in fact fur- 
nish this mighty stay to christian hope and exertion, this 
solemn sanction to the appeals of the pulpit, this luminous 
clue to the signs of the times, this tremendous presage to 
the wicked, the worldly, and the slothful,—it ought to be 
known. And our object will be answered, if the present 
essay shall be made to contribute at all to that result. 
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An Essay on the Invalidity of Presbyterian Ordination. 
By John Esten Cooke, M.D. Lexington. Svo. Pp. 
244. 1829. , 











Here is a new advocate of high-church principles, who 
has started up in Kentucky; and an advocate certainly not 
at all deficient either in zeal or confidence. Of “ John 
Esten Cooke, M.D.” we never heard before the appearance 
of this volume; and now we know nothing concerning him 
but what he discloses of himself in the first pages of his 
book. From these we learn, that for more than eighteen 
7% years he was a zealous member of the methodist church, 
De actively and publicly engaged in promoting the interests of 
. that denomination; that, by the perusal of a volume of ser- 
mons by a reverend gentleman of the name of Chapman, 
resident in Kentucky, a few months since, he was led to 
doubt of the validity of presbyterian ordination; that this 
induced him to peruse some other works on the same sub- 
ject; that his inquiries terminated in a full conviction that 
ordination by presbyters is wholly invalid; and that this in- 
vestigation was conducted with so much haste and urgency, 
that only eight weeks elapsed between the time in which he 
was a zealous, devoted, unwavering methodist, and that at 
which he sat down to write the book before us; in which he 
feels confident he has proved that the ordinations of the 
methodist and presbyterian churches are alike worthless, 
and prelatical episcopacy the only scriptural and valid form 
i of ecclesiastical order. 

| ‘That any man of sound and sober mind should act thus, 
and should be willing to publish such a story of himself, is 
indeed wonderful. It is true, a man’s confidence in opinions ; 
which he has long and zealously maintained may be shaken, 
and even abandoned, in “ eight weeks,” or in a much shorter 
time. ‘This no one willdoubt. But that any one, in relation 
to a subject so extensive and so essentially involving a know- 
ledge of early christian antiquity, should imagine that he 
vas fully competent, in so short a time, not only to pro- 
nounce positively, but to turn author, and undertake the 
task of instructing the public in his new opinions, is one of 
those rare examples of weakness and presumption which 
must equally surprise and revolt all reflecting minds. 
It cannot be denied, indeed, that Dr Cooke manifests 
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some talent in the work before us. He evidently thinks with 
a considerable degree of clearness and vigour, and expresses 
himself, for the most part, in a neat, perspicuous and 
sprightly style. Yet he writes like a man who has just ac- 
quired some smattering of the subject which he treats, but 
is confident that he has explored it to the bottom. He is 
flippant, audacious, and hardly willing to treat with respect 
the opinions of those, even on his own side, who happen not 
entirely to coincide with him. In short, in perusing the 
volume, we have twenty times thought of a remark of Dr 
Johnson, which we have somewhere met with, and which we 
quote from vague recollection. When it was observed to 
him that a certain lady had written very commendably ona 
particular subject,—“ Why, yes, sir,” replied the caustic 
and unsparing critic, “the book is well enough; but she 
reminds me of a certain domestic quadruped, who is exhi- 
bited as standing and walking on his hind legs: the wonder 
is, not that he does it pretty well, but that he does it at all.” 

Dr Cooke in this work thinks proper to select, as the 
principal object of his animadversion, the reverend Dr 
Miller, who, about twenty years ago, published two volumes 
of “ Letters on the Constitution and Order of the Christian 
Ministry, addressed to the members of the Presby@erian 
Churches in the city of New York.” ‘This gentleman he 
considers as the representative of presbyterianism; and 
seems to be very desirous of fastening upon him some heavy 
charges of misrepresentation, want of fairness, &c. With 
what success, the impartial reader must judge. In the 
mean time, he takes as his own guide the reverend Dr 
Bowden, who undertook, many years ago, to answer Dr 
Miller; implicitly follows his allegations; copies his mis- 
takes; apes his confidence; and, under the cover of his 
erudition, with a little additional patch-work, endeavours to 
pass himself off as a profound ecclesiastical antiquary. 
Truly, it is not a little amusing to see how plausibly a con- 
vert of eight weeks, with the aid of a little modest assurance, 
can contrive to appear. We cannot undertake to predict 
how far Dr Miller may consider this redoubtable western 
assailant as demanding public notice. We should imagine, 
however, that he would hardly think it worth his while to 
enter the lists with so humble a retailer of what has been 
much better said by others, and quite as often refuted by 
the advocates of presbyterian parity, long before Dr Cooke, 
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or his file-leader, Dr Bowden, had an existence. It is very 
certain that we should never have thought of giving the 
present article a place in our miscellany, if we had not been 
informed that some humble admirers of our author, with as 
little acquaintance with the merits of the controversy as 
himself, have indulged themselves in uttering many a pre- 
mature boast, that his work could not fail of proving fatal 
at least to Dr Miller’s reputation, if not to presbyterianism. 
Our author, like most of the body to which he has recently 
become an adherent, is evidently shy of making his primary 
or principal appeals to the Bible. He says not a little, in- 
deed, of bishop Timothy, bishop Titus, bishop Barnabas, 
bishop Epaphroditus, &c.: but in no instance, so far as we 
recollect, does he find it convenient to bolster up the claims 
of these fancied prelates, without having recourse to unin- 
spired aid to help out the scanty, and to his purpose, insuf- 
ficient intimations of scripture. ‘This mode of conducting’ 
his defence, we should think, cannot fail of making its ap- 
propriate impression on every candid mind. If prelacy had 
been an apostolical institution ; and, above all, if the inspired 
apostles, like modern high-churchmen, had considered it as 
essential to the very existence of the church, or even to its 
perfeetion, it would, no doubt, have held a prominent place 
in every part of the New Testament. Whatever else was 
left in the shade, the bishop’s character and claims would 
have been placed in a full and strong light. Now that this 
is acknowledged on all hands, by the most zealous prela- 
tists, not to be the case, we may assume as proof sufficient 
that their view of the subject is erroneous. No rational 
man, we are very sure, can admit the idea, that a God of 
infinite wisdom and goodness, in giving to men a revelation 
for their instruction in divine things, would either pass in 
silence, or leave in obscurity, that which was essential to all 
the privileges and hopes of ‘redeemed men; that without 
which there could be no church, no valid ordinances, no 
covenanted hope of mercy. To suppose that such a matter 
would be left in doubt, or liable to misapprehension, would, 
indeed, ill accord with the great purpose for which the Bible 
was given to men. Yet the learned high-churchman Dod- 
well, and his followers, grant that prelacy is not taught in 
the New Testament, because it did not exist until after the 
commencement of the second century. And if we are not 
deceived, the great mass of high-church writers, even those 
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who are most confident of being able to found upon divine 
right, with one voice concede that their favourite form of 
church government could not be established from Scripture 
alone; but that, in order to make it out, we must have re- 
course to the hints dropped by the fathers of the second, 
third and fourth centuries, and must take for granted that 
their views of prelacy corresponded with the facts of the 
apostolic age. 

For our parts, were there no other facts unfavourable to 
the claims of prelacy, such as these would be decisive with 
us. We care not how soon after the close of the sacred 
canon this figment of clerical ambition appeared. If it is 
not clearly contained in the Bible, we will not receive it. 
And as long as we know, from historical records, that cor- 
ruptions quite as improbable, and quite as likely to be re- 
sisted, did actually arise, and gain general prevalence in the 
church before the commencement of the third century, we 
can have no difficulty in believing that the innovation of 
which we speak first insinuated itself as expedient, next 
claimed to be indispensable to regularity, and finally be- 
came intrenched in all the solemnity of divine right, and in 
all the pomp of superstition and patronage. 

We by no means intend to follow Dr Cooke through all 
the reasonings and authorities on which he appears to lay so 
much stress. ‘This would be to write a volume larger than 
his own, a task as unnecessary as it would be unsuitable. 
A much shorter process will be sufficient for the writer in 
question. We propose nothing more than to give our read- 
ers a small specimen of the sophistry and unfounded asser- 
tions with which his book abounds; and to convince them 
how incompetent a guide he is, and how unworthy of con- 
fidence, in the field which he has with so little preparation 
undertaken to explore. 

Dr Cooke repeats the thousandth time, with unabated con- 
fidence, but without the least addition of either argument or 
testimony, that Timothy was bishop of Ephesus, in the pre- 
latical sense of the term, and that we have, of course, in this 
single fact, a decisive and uncontrollable proof that prelacy 
was of apostolical origin. Of this corner stone of the epis- 
copal fabric Dr Miller had said, that when fairly drawn out 
in logical form, and exhibited in its utmost strength, it 
amounted to nothing more than the following syllogism— 


‘“‘ None but diocesan bishops, as a superior order of clergy, 
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have a right to ordain ministers and organize churches : but 
Timothy and Titus were sent to perform services of this 
kind: therefore Timothy and Titus were diocesan bishops.” 
In this syllogism the major proposition, which asserts that 
none but bishops, as a superior order, can ordain, is taken 
for granted. But does not every one see that this is pre- 
cisely the point to be proved? Until this fundamental pro- 
position be first established, the whole argument is such as 
all logicians agree in stigmatizing as deceptive and worth- 
less—a mere begging of the whole question in dispute.” 

We verily think, after all that Dr C. has said with so 
much posiliveness and show of reasoning on this branch of 
the controversy, that Dr M.’s position, above stated, remains 
unshaken, nay, untouched. And our only wonder is, that a 
writer of so much natural shrewdness as Dr C. is not asham- 
ed to multiply words on so plaina point. Surely that cause 
must be sadly lacking in solid support which can recur so 
frequently, and cleave so firmly, to testimony so perfectly 
fanciful and paltry! 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church has 
been in the constant habit, for more than thirty years, of 
sending out missionaries to preach the gospel, ordain elders 
and deacons, and organize churches in the frontier settle- 
ments. For the performance of this work they are regularly 
authorized and commissioned under the direction of that 
judicatory, and receive instructions, in many respects simi- 
lar to those given to Timothy and Titus. Now, suppose 
some ignorant ecclesiastical annalist, knowing this fact, and 
unacquainted with the constitution of our church, were to 
write thus in reference to the practice in question: “ The 
general assembly, every year, sends forth ministers, whose 
duty it is to preach, ordain elders and deacons, and ‘ set in 
order what may be wanting’ in parts of the country hereto- 
fore destitute of christian privileges and order; but these are 
duties to which none but prelatical bishops are competent ; 
therefore, these presbyterian missionaries are, of course, all 
prelates.” Every body sees, at once, that this would be a 
statement unsound in logic, and false in fact. Yet there is 
just as much reason for coming to this conclusion as for 
supposing that ‘1'imothy and Titus must have been prelates, 
because they were sent to Ephesus and Crete to perform 
similar work. It is as plain as the light of day, that they 
might have done all that they did upon strictly presbyterian 
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principles. We know not, indeed, that either Timothy or 
Titus ever ordained a single elder alone, as we think Dr 
Miller and others have often demonstrated. But even if this 
were granted, it would not alter the case. For, although it 
be admitted that, while a single minister of the presbyterian 
church may, and often does, ordain ruling elders and dea- 
cons, a plurality is required by the constitution of our 
church to ordain a teaching elder; yet this is regarded 
rather as a prudential rule than as a divine law of necessary 
obligation. There are presbyterian churches who consider 
the ordination of a pastor by a single pastor as valid, and act 
accordingly. So that, after all, under whatever aspect the 
mission of Timothy and Titus be viewed, there is no fact 
stated, or instruction given, or allusion made to those min- 
isters of the gospel, in the whole New Testament, but what 
might have been exhibited just as it is, if they had gone to 
Ephesus and Crete as presbyterian evangelists, and had 
acted, while there, rigidly upon presbyterian principles. 
This may be regarded by those who take Dr C. for their 
guide as a strong assertion; but we make it with fearless 
confidence; and, although it has been, and may be again 
denied, we are very sure it can never be refuted. 

In 1 Timothy, iv. 14, we find the following exhortation : 
‘‘ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee 
by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery.” And again, in 2 Timothy, i. 6, we find the follow- 
ing: ‘ Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou stir 
up the gift of God which is in thee, by the putting on of my 
hands.” ‘The common interpretation given of these two pas- 
sages is, that they both relate to the same event, viz. the 
one ordination of Timothy; that on this occasion a body, 
or plurality, of presbyters were present and took a part in 
the transaction; and that the apostle himself presided as the 
head of the presbytery. Dr C. however, if we understand 
him, refuses to acquiesce in these views. He thinks that 
these passages refer to two ordinations, the first as presby- 
ter, the second as bishop. That when the first epistle was 
written, Timothy had consented to become a bishop, but had 
not actually been made such; and, of course, that the lay- 
ing on of the hands of the presbytery took place at his first 
ordination, as presbyter, a number of years before: And 
that he had, after this, and before the second epistle was 
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written, a second and higher ordination as bishop, in which 
Paul himself presided. 

On these representations our first remark is, that they 
differ entirely from the opinions of the great majority of the 
most learned writers on Dr C.’s own side; and, we are per- 
suaded, have not even a shadow of evidence on which to 
rest. And yet he asserts them with quite as much boldness 
and confidence as would become the most mature and pro- 
found master of the subject. 

Our second remark is, that Dr Cooke’s mode of exhibiting 
the prelacy of Timothy and Titus appears to us to be at- 
tended with difficulties, which we should think he could 
hardly have adequately considered, and which cannot fail 
to prostrate his whole theory. 

For example, if Timothy had not been ordained a bishop 
at the time when the first epistle was addressed to him, but 
was only a presbyter, then what becomes of all the much- 
talked of and vaunted evidence which that epistle is said to 
contain, that he was actually invested with that office? The 
great body of writers on the side of Dr C. contend that the 
whole style of the epistle, the charges given, and the powers 
recognized in addressing Timothy, all plainly imply that he 
was already clothed with episcopal authority. ‘This, how- 
ever, so far as the first epistle is concerned, Dr C. appears 
to give up. This cannot be implied, according to him, in 
any thing that the epistle contains, for the young preacher 
was not then, in fact, clothed with any such power. And if 
the first epistle contains no internal evidence of the exist- 
ence of any such power before it was written, we may, 
surely, with equal confidence, say the same of the second; 
for there is decisively less that looks like high ecclesiastical 
authority in the second than in the first. And thus Dr C. 
though he does not tell us so, in so many words, abandons 
for himself, and for all his partizans, this whole branch of 
evidence for the prelatical character of Timothy and Titus. 
We have long, indeed, thought that evidence perfectly 
worthless to the cause of the prelatists ; but we did not ex- 
pect so soon to see one of their number, who is certainly dis- 
tinguished by zeal, if not by knowledge, unceremoniously 
take a stand which amounts to a virtual abandonment of this 
whole department of testimony. We doubt the policy of 
this. For humble as this branch of testimony is, and it is 
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very humble indeed, we think that prelacy can scarcely 
afford to part with it. 

Another difficulty, upon Dr C.’s plan, here is worthy of 
notice. He is confident that the apostle in that injunction 
in | Timothy, 1 iv. 14, “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, 
which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery,” refers, not to Timothy’s ordination 
as bishop, but to his first ordination as presbyter. Be it so. 
Timothy’s ordination, then, as a presbyter, was performed 
by a presbytery ; we read of no other ordainers. We do 
not forget, indeed, that Dr C. elsewhere contends that the 
expression “with the laying on the hands of the presby- 
tery” merely implies the assent or concurrence of the pres- 
bytery, and not their real participation in the ordaining act, 
as an authoritative transaction; and that he considers Timo- 
thy as having been really and effec tively ordained by the 
laying on of Paul’s hands. But this cannot be. The refer- 
ence tothe laying on of Paul’s hands is found in the second 
epistle, and not in the first ; and refers, according to Dr C, 
not to the first, but to the second ordination, which he re- 
ceived as bishop. Unless, therefore, he is determined at 
all hazards to take for granted, without a shadow of evi- 
dence, that the first ordination for which he contends was 
performed, not by the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery, but by the hands of Paul himself, and to assume it from 
the passages already quoted (and there are no others in the 
New Testament which speak of the subject at all) the dis- 
cerning reader will be at no loss to see how far he is con- 
sistent with himself, or what his reasoning is worth. The 
truth is, so far as all that is said about Timothy and Titus 
by this writer has even the semblance of plausibility, it pro- 
ceeds on a petlitio principii throughout. This may be a 
very convenient method of reasoning with those who are but 
scantily provided with solid proofs; but its fairness, and 
especially its force, are quite other matters. Low as we had 
estimated Dr Cooke’s acquaintance with the subject on 
which he undertook to write, we were hardly prepared to 
expect from him in so many instances such a barefaced 
resort to this mode of reasoning. 

It is notorious that Timothy is no where called a bishop 
by Paul, in either of the epistles written to him; and even if 
he had been, it would have decided nothing, as iit is granted 
on all hands that the titles bishop and presbyter were then 
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common, that is, interchangeably applied to the same office. 
But he is called an evangelist, that is, a minister of the 
word and sacraments, sent forth to preach, and organize 
churches in cities and regions destitute of such organiza- 
tions. Nor is there a particle of evidence that we have 
ever seen, either in or out of the Bible, that he ever resided 
at Ephesus, in any capacity, for twelve months at a time. 
We hear of him in Lystra, in Phrygia, in Galatia, in Troas, 
in Macedonia, in Samothracia, in Neapolis, in Philippi, in 
Thessalonica, in Berea, in Athens, in Corinth, in Jerusalem, 
in Rome, back again in Thessalonica, &c.; so that we have 
nearly as good evidence that he was bishop of half a dozen 
other places as of Ephesus. As to Dr Cooke’s assertion, 
repeatedly and confidently made, that we have satisfactory 
evidence that Timothy was at least five years and a half 
resident in Ephesus, it is not only made without proof, but is 
so diametrically contrary to the judgment of the best writers 
on the subject, episcopal as well as others, that we can find 
no apology for his reckless presumption but in his want 
of mature knowledge and reflection on the subject. 
Accordingly, the mannerin which Dr Whitby, a very able 
and learned divine of the church of England, speaks in re- 
ference to the cases of ‘Timothy and Titus, is worthy of par- 
ticular notice. In his preface to his Commentary on the 
Epistle to Titus, he expresses himself thus: “The great 
controversy concerning this, and the epistle to Timothy, is, 
whether ‘Timothy and ‘Titus were indeed made _ bishops, the 
one of Ephesus and the other of Crete. Now, of this mat- 
ter I confess [ can find Noruine in any writer of the First 
THREE CENTURIES, Nor ANY INTIMATION that they bore that 
name. ‘l'o pass my judgment in this case, I assert that, if 
by saying Timothy and ‘Titus were bishops, the one of 
Ephesus, the other of Crete, we understand that they took 
upon them those churches, or dioceses, as their fixed and 
peculiar charge, in which they were to preside for term of 
life, I believe ‘Timothy and Titus were not thus bishops. 
For, first, both Timothy and ‘Titus were evancenists, and 
therefore were to do the work of an evangelist. Now the 
work of an evangelist, saith Eusebius, was this—to lay the 
foundations of the faith in barbarous nations; to constitute 
them pastors; and having committed to them the cultivating 
of those new plantations, they passed on to other countries 
and nations. Secondly, as for Titus, he was only left in 
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Crete to ordain elders in every city, and to set in order the 
things that were wanting. Having, therefore, done that 
work, he had done all that was assigned to him in that station. 
As for Timothy, St Paul saith, he exhorted him to abide still 
in Ephesus, when he went into Macedonia. Now, as he 
writes to the church of Philippi in Macedonia, A.D. 62, 
and the ninth of Nero, that he hoped to be shortly with 
them, (Philip. i. 25, 26.—ii. 24), so, saith bishop Pearson, he 
went thither A.D. 64, and the eleventh of Nero, and writ 
his first epistle to him A.D. 65. Two years after this he 
sends for him to Rome, (2 Tim. iv.9. 21), and there he con- 
tinued, as the ancients consecrure, till the martyrdom of St 
Paul: after which time he must, as they suppose, return to 
Ephesus. For they tell us that in the reign of Domitian he 
was inartyred in that city, and lay buried there. But since 
WE READ NOT ANY THING IN scRipTURE of their return to 
either of these places afterwards, and the authorities on 
which this return dependeth are not very ancient, we cannot 
rely much upon them. Now I confess that these two in- 
stances, absolutely taken, afford us no convincing argument 
for a settled diocesan episcopacy, because there is nothing 
which proves they did, or were, to exercise these acts of 
government rather as bishops than evangelists.” 

It is true, indeed, Dr Whitby, in other parts of the same 
preface, does express a decisive opinion that Timothy and 
‘Titus were, in fact, vested with prelatical powers, which he 
deduces—first, from the acts which they were sent to per- 
form, and which (assuming the petitio principit argument 
before exposed) he insists none but prelates ought to per- 
form; secondly, from the testimony of the later fathers of 
the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, which, when thoroughly 
sifted, is found to be nothing to the purpose ; and, thirdly, 
from the consideration, that the superiority which this oflice 
implies is “ not contrar y to the gospel rule,” and appears, 
on the whole, to be agreeable to the representations made 
respecting the government of the church in the times of the 
apostles. But as to the basis on which Dr Cooke places his 
proof of the prelacy of Timothy and Titus, Dr Whitby may 
be considered almost as much his adversary as Dr Miller. 

In the same strain speaks Dr, afterwards bishop Stilling- 
fleet, in his Irenicum, p. 340, 4to, 1661. ‘ Such were evan- 
gelists who were sent, sometimes into this country, to put 
the churches in order there, sometimes into another; but 
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wherever they were they acted as evangelists, and not as 
fixed officers. And such were Timothy and Titus, notwith- 
standing all the opposition made against it, as will appear 
to any one who will take an impartial survey of the argu- 
ment on both sides.”” We are aware, indeed, that the Ire- 
nicum of Stillingfleet is a work not in very good odour with 
high-churchmen. ‘They allege that he wrote that work in 
early life, when both his judgment and _ his information were 
immature; that he afterward regretted and retracted the 
concessions which it contains; and that, although he does, 
in that work, explicitly give up the divine right of diocesan 
episcopacy, and acknowledge the validity of presbyterian 
ordination, yet that some of his subsequent writings were 
rather inadifferent strain. This is alltrue. It is undoubt- 
edly a fact, that when he became a bishop, he discovered a 
disposition to make higher claims for that office than he did 
before the mitre was placed upon his head. But, after all, 
did he ever attempt to prove the main principles of his 
book false or erroneous? He certainly never did, in the 
opinion of the venerable Dr White, at present bishop of the 
protestant episcopal church in the state of Pennsylvania. 
This gentleman, in 1782, published a pamphlet, entitled 
‘The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States 
Considered ;” the object of which was to show that it was 
not necessary to wait for the regular episcopal succession 
from England, to the imparting of which by the English 
bishops some serious obstacles had occurred; but that 
where ordination by bishops could not be had, that by 
presbyters was valid, and ought to be resorted to. In a 
short time, however, the obstacle which this pamphlet con- 
templated was removed, and the author was consecrated 
among the first bishops of the protestant episcopal churches 
in this country: an office which he has continued to occupy 
and to adorn for more than forty years. In the course of 
this pamphlet the bishop, having occasion to observe that 
there was a great difference between saying that there are 
three distinct orders of clergy in the church by divine ap- 
pointment, and that there have been, in fact, three distinct 
orders from the times of the apostles, has the following 
note: “The same distinction is accurately drawn and fully 
proved by Stillingfleet in the ‘Jrenicum.’ But as that 
learned prelate was afterwards dissatisfied with his work 
(though most probably not with that part of it which would 
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have been to our purpose) it might seem uncandid to cite 
the authority of his opinion. Burnet, his contemporary and 
friend, says, (History of His Own Times, anno 1661), ‘To 
avoid the imputation that book brought on him, he went 
into the humours of an high sort of people, beyond what 
became him, perhaps beyond his own sense of things.’ The 
book, however, was, it seems, easier retracted than refuted ; 
for though offensive to many of both parties, it was man- 
aged (says the same author) with so much learning and 
skill, that none of either side ever undertook to answer it.” 
P, 24, 25. 

But Dr Cooke’s principal reliance for proving Timothy to 
have been bishop of Ephesus, is on the testimony of the 
fathers. In arraying this testimony, as Dr Whitby had said 
in his own case, Dr C. is unable to find the least shred per- 
taining to the first three hundred years, excepting a single 
line from a lost work of Polycrates, who lived toward the 
close of the second century, and which is quoted by Photius 
in his Bibliotheca, compiled in the ninth century. This 
extract is in the following words: ‘ Timothy was ordained 
bishop of Ephesus by the great Paul.” Now this extract is 
really nothing to the purpose. If Dr C, does not know 
why, it is because he does not understand the subject suffi- 
ciently to conduct or appreciate an argument upon it. 
Another extract to prove the same thing is from the com- 
mentary under the name of Ambrose, an ecclesiastic of the 
fourth century. That extract is in these words: “ Bein 
now ordained a bishop, ‘Timothy was instructed by the epis- 
tle of Paul how to dispose and order the church of God.” 
But Dr C. forgot, surely, in quoting this passage, that the 
very same writer has elsewhere made the following state- 
ment: “ The writings of the apostle do not agree in every 
thing with the practice which is now in the church; for he 
calls Timothy, created by him a presbyter, bishop, because 
at first presbyters were called bishops.” Here it is per- 
fectly evident that the latter extract completely nullifies the 
former, and shows how this father is to be interpreted. If 
he had said, in the latter passage, that Timothy was ordained 
to an office which was called indifferently bishop and pres- 
byter, his meaning might have been equivocal. Or, if he 
had said that the apostle calls Timothy, who was ordained 
by him a bishop, presbyter, for so, at first, the bishops were 
called, it would have looked still more like realizing the 
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claim here asserted. But, after referring, explicitly, to a 
change in the state of ecclesiastical arrangements between 
his own time and that of the apostle, he declares that Ti- 
mothy, who was ordained a presbyler, was called bishop, 
because at first presbyters were so called. This is plainly 
saying that he was ordained a presbyter, in the distinctive 
and appropriate sense of that word, in the age of the writer, 
when the names had ceased tobe common. Now Dr Cooke 
was aware of this second extract from Ambrose, for he 
quotes it, and largely comments upon it in another place. 
We really hope, for the sake of his candour, that he forgot it 
again, when he gravely borrowed from Dr Bowden the for- 
mer extract as a conclusive testimony to Timothy’s prelati- 
cal character. For nothing can be clearer than that the for- 
mer extract, when viewed in the light of the latter, is so far 
from affording the least support to the episcopal claim, that 
it really and decisively disproves it. 

Dr Cooke, in speaking (p. 41) of the elders of Ephesus, 
mentioned in cts xx. 17.28 as overseers, (in the original 
bishops), in his zeal to show that they could not have been 
bishops in his sense of the word, ventures tosay, ‘To these 
elders there is not une word said about ruling; the sole 
charge to them being to feed the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost had made them overseers, and to avoid teaching per- 
verse doctrine, &c.” We read this remark with the deepest 
astonishment. Why, no well informed reader will be at 
a loss to understand. The word here translated feed, is 
mosurwvey. ‘The radical word signifies a shepherd; and in all 
the derivatives this is the primary idea. It is so far from 
being true, then, that “ not one word is said about ruling,” 
that no one who is acquainted with the genuine import of 
this word as used, both in Scripture and by profane writers, 
can possibly doubt that guiding, controlling, ruling is the 
main thing intended. The principal business of a shepherd, 
besides pasturing, is to watch, protect and govern his flock. 
We beg Dr Cooke to look at the decisive use of this word 
in Matt. ii. 6, in Rev. ii. 27, in Rev. xii. 5, and also in 
1 Peter v. 2. 

By far the larger portion of Dr C.’s book is taken up in 
exhibiting and commenting upon the testimony of the 

fathers. On this testimony he lays fundamental stress, 
and charges Dr Miller with great partiality and want of 
fairness in his mode of treating it. Indeed, when we first 
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read some of his allegations against Dr Miller in reference 
to this matter, we were somewhat startled, and did not know 
but that the general character for integrity and candour, 
which that gentleman has for many years quietly sustained, 
was about to be seriously undermined by this new assailant. 
But we had not proceeded far before our fears were all dis- 
missed. Dr Cooke has accomplished nothing more than 
Dr Bowden had accomplished twenty years ago. He has 
generally followed in the train of that writer. Wherever he 
has ventured to deviate from him, he writes, for the most 
part weakly, often wildly, and always with an indication of 
immature knowledge. Whatever may be thought by some 
episcopal partizans, who are captivated by a sort of reckless 
flippancy and confidence, we are inclined to think that the 
intelligent and sober advocates of prelacy will not consider 
Dr C. as having given any new or valuable aid to their 
cause. 

It is wonderful to observe with what familiarity and con- 
fidence Dr C. canvasses the writings of the fathers, pro- 
nounces on their contents and meaning, and animadverts on 
the conclusions of others respecting them which do not hap- 
pen to hit his own fancy. For astudent of these numerous 
and ponderous folios of Greek and Latin, of only a few 
weeks standing, this is surely very modest. On one occa- 
sion he expresses himself thus: “ It is difficult to conceive, 
when we read such declarations as this of Dr Miller, re- 
specting Jerome and Chrysostom, that he could have looked 
into the ecclesiastical histories of Eusebius, Ruffinus, So- 
crates, Sozomen and Theodoret.” A remark of this kind, 
concerning a man who has devoted the last forty years of 
his life exclusively to the study of theology and ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquity, fromthe pen of a medical gentleman who has 
but recently, from his own statement, begun to attend to 
subjects of this nature; who has not read a tenth part of 
the books which he quotes ; and is, manifestly, not capable of 
understanding them if he did, (not for want of natural capa- 
city, but for want of that acquaintance with ecclesiastical lan- 
guage and facts which is indispensable to an intelligent 
reading of those volumes); such a remark, we say, coming 
from such a source, really strikes us as so superlatively ridi- 
culous, that we scarcely know how to feel toward the author 
of it that respect which we always wish to feel and to mani- 
fest toward a decent opponent. 
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Dr Cooke complains very loudly that Dr Miller, after pro- 
mising to give a fair specimen of the testimony of the 
fathers on the subject of prelacy, left ouf a number of 
strong passages, and even omitted some stronger against 
presbyterianism than any which he adduced. ‘Those who 
are acquainted with Dr Miller’s “ Letters,” know that they 
were intended to give a brief, familiar and popular view of 
the episcopal controversy to the congregation under his 
pastoral care; that they were published, not for the pur- 
pose of attacking or depressing episcopalians, but merely 
to put the people of his own charge on their guard against 
numerous publications, about the time of their date, which, 
like Dr Cooke’s work, violently assailed presbyterianism ; 
that they were intended to be comprised ina single small 
volume; and that within these narrow limits he undertook 
to discuss and present all the usual branches of the subject ; 
that is, not only the whole testimony of the earlier and later 
fathers, but also that of Scripture; the early witnesses for 
the truth; the reformers; and the most distinguished divines 
of later times. In these circumstances, it Is obvicus to 
every reader of common sense that a selection merely, and 
even a small selection of the most pointed passages from the 
fathers, could have been reasonably expected; and also 
that, in making this selection out of the great mass of pas- 
sages which learned writers have quoted, there was 
great room for diversity of judgment, as to the relative 
strength of each. We have taken tle trouble to compare, 
in detail, the selection made by Dr Miller with all the ad- 
ditional passages which Dr Cooke seems to think are still 
more powerful on his side ; and we have not met with a sin- 
gle instance in which there appeared to us to be any solid 
ground for the charge of important, and much less of unfair 
omission. It is true, passages were left out by Dr M. which 
Dr C. thinks exceedingly strong in his own favour; and 
clauses omitted, probably for the sole purpose of shortening 
paragraphs, which Dr C. is confident were kept out of view 
because they were felt to be decisive against presbyterian- 
ism. But after attending to the principal cases which Dr 
C. views and endeavours to represent in this light, we are 
constrained to decide as cool spectators and self-created 
umpires of the conflict, that in almost, if not quite, every 
instance, the omission evidently resulted from a more just, 
enlightened, and comprehensive view of the real import and 
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bearing of the passage than Dr C.’s very immature know- 
ledge of the subject enabled him to take. To explain our 
meaning we will give a single example. 

Dr Cooke, with no little insinuation, complains that Dr 
Miller, in giving some extracts from the third book of Ire- 
nus against the heretics, omitted the following passages : 
“The blessed Apostles, therefore, founding and instructing 
the church, delivered to Linus the bishopric, To GoVERN THE 
cxurcH.” And again, “ By this ordination and succession, 
that tradition in the church which is from the apostles, and 
the doctrine of the truth, hath come even tous.” As Ire- 
nzeus wrote in Greek, and as we were not content with the 
Latin translation of these passages which Dr C. attempts 
(we have no doubt ignorantly) to palm upon his readers as 
the original, we immediately turned to a very excellent 
copy of the works of that father, which happened to be 
within our reach, to see whether the Greek original of the 
passages in question were preserved or lost. Of the first 
extract we found the last clause to be this: Asa tay rng erizxomne 
aeroupziay evexespizavs a literal translation of which is: “They 
(that is, the apostles) delivered to Linus the ministry (or 
service) of the bishopric.” The word asrovpyi is a very 
general term, simply signifying ministry or service. It is 
applied to the official ministration of Zacharias, the father 
of John the Baptist (Luke i. 23); to the ministration of cha- 
ritable aid to the poor (2 Cor. ix. 12); tothe kind support 
or sustenance granted to ministers (Philipp. ii. 30); and to 
the ceremonial service of the Jewish economy (Heb. ix. 21). 
Its plain and undoubted meaning in the place before us is 
work, or function; so that the whole clause “ to govern the 
church” has been foisted in without a shadow of authority 
from the original. 

In like manner, when we came to scrutinize the second 
extract in the Greek original, we found the only clause which 
comes into question here to stand thus: T» arn regu, xas 
Tn auTy dIDLYN, NTE ATO TWY BOT TOAGY EY TH ERRANTIA mapadarie, c&ec. That 
is, ** by this institution (or appuintment) and instruction, that 
tradition in the church which is from the apostles,” &c. 
Now, even if Dr. C.’s version of this passage were adopted, 
it would be of no use to him; for suppose it conceded that 
the christian doctrines and institutions had been handed 
down, in a certain church, through a succession of faithful 
pastors, what consequence detrimental to presbyterianism 
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would ensue? Suppose an ecclesiastical historian of Prince- 
ton, in the state of New Jersey, were to say that the presby- 
terian doctrines and order in that church had been handed 
down through the successive incumbencies of the reverend 
pastors Burr, Edwards, Davies, Finley, Witherspoon and 
Smith; could any thing favourable to prelacy be made out 
from such a record? But the translation which Dr C. has 
given is not correct, and cannot be adopted. The ordinary 
meaning of the words rzé« and édzx» is very diflerent from 
what he makes it, as any one will see by attending to the 
import of tnose words both in and out of the New Testa- 
ment. And the simple meaning ef the clause is, that by the 
appointment and instruction of the pastors mentioned in the 
foregoing sentences, the true tradition and doctrine of the 
church had come down to that time. ‘Thus jt 1s that these 
passages, when closely examined, are entirely divested of 
that prelatical power and significance which Dr C. has la- 
boured to set forth by round assertion, and with the “ pomp 
of capitals;” so that they really deserved no place among the 
strongest extracts usually produced by the partisans of pre- 
lacy from the writings of Irenzeus. Dr Miller, we presume, 
knew this, and acted accordingly. Dr Cooke, we charitably 
believe, did not know it; and therefore, with all the eager- 
ness and exultation into which those are apt to be betrayed 
who see with the eyes of other people, he reproaches where 
he had reason to applaud. 

The truth is, we have not found one word in Irenzeus which 
does not appear to us perfectly and easily reconcileable with 
presbyterian order. What though he speaks of bishops? 
Shall we never have done with the palpable sophistry of 
taking for granted that prelatical and not presbyterian 
bishops are intended? What though some of these bishops 
are spoken of as appointed by the apostles, and as the suc- 
cessors of the apostles? Assuming the doctrine of presby- 
terian parity, might not such a statement be just as true of 
such ministers as of prelates? For surely they may be ap- 
pointed, and may succeed those who go before them, as well 
as bishops, in the modern sense of the word. What though 
one man only is represented as presiding at atime as bishop 
in Rome, and in other large and populous cities? Is DrC. 
or his readers so ill informed as not to know that before the 
introduction of an American episcopate there was but one 
rector over all the episcopal churches in the city of New 
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York, embracing several large places of worship, several 
presbyters, and perhaps seven or eight thousand hearers ? 
yet here was no bishop, in the prelatical sense of the word. 
Do they forget, or did they never know, that at this hour 
the protestant churches of France, though presbyterian, have 
a consistory in each large city or district, embracing a num- 
ber of pastors, and in some cases many thousand communi- 
cants; and that over these they always have one of the senior 
pastors as president, who not only occupies the chair at their 
meetings, but is also the prominent organ for receiving all 
applications, convening all assemblies, and conducting all 
their ecclesiastical affairs? so that if the ministerial succes- 
sion were traced through their presidents, as, for certain 
purposes, they might not improperly be, one name only would 
be mentioned as occupying this chair at a time, amidst, per- 
haps, ten or twelve colleagues. This is not only the organi- 
zation of those churches now, but such, in substance, has it 
been since the reformation. Yet they have not now, and 
never had, prelatical bishops. And such might have been 
the practice of some of the churches in the days of Irenzeus. 

Dr Cooke remarks with no little severity on the testimony, 
as produced by Dr Miller from Ignatius. We verily think 
that his severity is as unjust as itis unceremonious. After the 
most impartial survey of the epistles of Ignatius that we can 
take, we are decisively of the opinion that the extracts from 
this father which Dr Miller produced may be considered as 
comprising a fair specimen of those, the aspect of which is 


most favourable to episcopacy; nor can we see that he has, 


really perverted or misrepresented a single sentence from 
the celebrated epistles of that writer. In the instance of 
which Dr C. so far as we recollect, most loudly complains, 
the case appears to stand thus. The extract from Ignatius 
is fairly and exactly exhibited; stated almost precisely in 
the words which Dr C. himself employs. But it is Dr Miller’s 
commentary on the extract which gives Dr C. so much 
offence; particularly his insisting that the bishop spoken of 
by Ignatius i is represented as being always present with his 
people when they were assembled for public worship, and 
as being personally acquainted with his whole flock by name, 
not even overlooking the servant men and maids, &c. We 
nevertheless think that Dr M. was right in his interpretation 
of this passage, and of course, that Dr C. had no reason to 
be dissatisfied, excepting with the weakness of his own cause. 
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And, by the way, we should desire no better evidence than 
the epistles of Ignatius present, that the only episcopacy 
which existed in the age immediately after the apostles (the 
time in which that father lived) was parochial, and not dio- 
cesan; that is, that the only bishop then known was the 
pastor of a single parish or congregation. ‘That there were 
several worshipping assemblies in this parish is not impro- 
bable: for then such public edifices as we now call churches 
were unknown. Christians were neither able nor permitted 
to erect them; and no doubt separated themselves for social 
worship into as many private houses, upper chambers, and 
even cellars and caves, as might be necessary for their re- 
ception and accommodation. Still, in each city or town 
they seem to have been considered as one body; to have had 
one pastor, with several assistants; to have communed to- 
gether as often and as unitedly as possible; and to have 
been fond of considering themselves one church. That this 
principle was carried out into practice with different degrees 
of success and perfection, according to the numbers and 
local circumstances of these little christian communities re- 
spectively, and the degree of persecution they endured, we 
may not only conjecture to have been the case, but we have 
satisfactory evidence that it was really so. Yet the general 
plan seems to have been to consider all the christians in the 
same city or town as one church. And hence in all the 
epistles of Ignatius, as well as in contemporary and imme- 
diately subsequent writings, we see abundant evidence that 
the bishop spoken of is represented as always present with 
the people when assembled for worship; as having one as- 
sembly and one altar or communion table in his parish; as 
eating of one loaf, having one prayer, and, in a word, uniting 
in all the acts of solemn worship. Again, the bishop is re- 
presented in the same writings as not only present with his 
flock whenever they were convened, as conducting their 
prayers and presiding in all their public service, but also 
as the only administrator of baptism and the Lord’s supper ; 
as the only person by whom marriages were celebrated and 
children catechised ; as bound to take cognizance of the re- 
lief of every poor person in his parish ; and as called in duty 
to search out and know every individual in his flock by name, 
not overlooking even the servant men and maids. We can- 
not suppose it can enter into the imagination of any one that 
it is physically possible for services of this kind to be per- 
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formed by a diocesan bishop, with a number of congrega- 
tions and presbyters under his care. The statement can 
agree only with the pastor of a single parish. As to the 
subte ‘rfuge to which Dr C. resorts, in order to evade the force 
of this representation, viz. that Mr John Wesley, while he 
had the whole Methodist body in England under his care, 
was abie, in travelling over the whole kingdom, to have the 
name of every member, however humble, brought i in-writin 
under his notice, we think it utterly inapplicable to the case, 
and worthy of ridicule only. 

Dr Cooke makes some remarks on Dr Miller’s testimony 
from Hilary, (sometimes called Ambrose), which appear to 
require a passing notice. ‘This testimony was mentioned in 
a preceding page, when Hilary was brought as a witness in 
behalf of the prelatical claims of Timothy and Titus; but 
it may not be improper to bring it into view again, to pre- 
sent it in a clearer light, and ,to divest it of some of the 
entanglements by which Dr Cooke has attempted to make it 
speak ¢ a language entirely different from that which its vene- 
rable author plainly intended. ‘The extract from Hilary is 
as follows: “ After churches were planted in all places, and 
officers ordained, matters were settled otherwise than in the 
beginning. And hence it is that the apostle’s writings do 
not in all things agree with the present constitution of the 
church ; because they were written under the first rise of 
the church. For he calls Timothy, who was created a pres- 
byter by him, a bishop; for so, at first, presbyters were cal- 
led: among whom this was the course of governing churches, 
that, as one withdrew, another took his place; and in Egypt, 
even at this day, the presbyters ordain in the bishop’s ab- 
sence. But because the following presbyters began to be 
found unworthy to hold the first place, the method was 
changed, the council providing that not order, but merit, 
should create a bishop.”—( Comment. on Ephes. iv. 2.) In 
this form Dr Miller exhibited the testimony of Hilary. Of 
this exhibition Dr Cooke makes much and loud complaint. 
He complains, in particular, that in the extract, as given by 
Dr Miller, clauses are picked out from a long page of Hi- 
lary, detached from their proper connection, “and made to 
speak a language which, properly understood, they ought 
not to be considered as speaking ; and, especially, that the 
word translated ordain, has no reference to ordination what- 
ever, but means entirely another thing. 
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We have carefully compared the extract as given by Dr 
Miller with that which is given at length by Dr Cooke, and 
we think not only that Dr C.’s complaints have no solid 
foundation, but that several of them are childish. It ts true 
that Dr M. evidently, in order to avoid giving his readers the 
trouble of a long and tedious extract, a very large portion 
of which would have been wholly irrelevant, selected those 
parts which were to his purpose. But in doing this he cer- 
tainly did no injustice to the connection and scope of the 
venerable father. Had he given the whole, he would, un- 
doubtedly, have confirmed rather than weakened his own 
argument. Nota single sentence is perverted from its gen- 
uine meaning ; and although the translation, as presented by 
Dr M. is, in one or two cases, what may be called free, yet 
we are persuaded it is, in no instance, chargeable with any 
departure from the spirit of the original. Of this perhaps a 
better example cannot be given than in reference to the 
clause: “ And in Egypt, even at this day, the presbyters 
ordain in the bishop’s absence.” For although there are 
no words in the original which strictly answer to the English 
words even at this day, yet every intelligent and candid 
reader will perceive, at once, that the scope of the original 
calls for this rendering ; that consignant is in the present 
tense, and that the whole reasoning of the author would be 
lost if the substance of Dr M.’s version were not adopted. 

As to Dr M.’s rendering the word consignant, ordain, it is 
of no account whatever to his argument. Some very emi- 
nent episcopal writers, indeed, have adopted the same mean- 
ing. Yethe frankly acknowledges, in his second volume 
of “ Letters,” (p. 215), that there is some uncertainty as to 
its proper rendering; but remarks as follows: “ whatever 
religious rite it is that Hilary refers to, it is something which 
the bishops in his day generally claimed as their preroga- 
tive; but which had not been always appropriated to them ; 
and which, even in his time, in the bishop’s absence, the 
presbyters considered themselves as empowered to perform. 
This is sufficient for my purpose.” We concur in this opi- 
nion ; and also think that the explanation ought to have been 
sufficient for Dr Cooke. 

Our readers must not suppose, from these decisive awards 
in Dr Miller’s favour, that we are prepared to acquiesce in 
every tittle, both of authority and of reasoning, which he has 
advanced. Amidst so great a number of quotations from 
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different authors, ancient and modern, and of commentaries 
upon them, it would be strange indeed if his vigilance and 
caution, which are commonly so much on the ale ‘rt, had 
never slumbered. We verily think that, in regard to all 
leading and important points, both his authorities and his 
arguments are impregnable; yet, in a few minor cases of 
both, we are free to say that, if we had been at his elbow, 
and had been consulted, we should have advised some omis- 
sions and some modifications. Sull the articles which we 
could have wished altered are all of them trifling. They have 
not, ina single instance, an unfavourable bearing on any 
one material point in the controversy : and, what is remark- 
able, Dr Cooke has not happened to notice one of them; 
probably for the best of all reasons, that he had not suffi 
cient acquaintance with the subject to perceive them. 

The only remaining observations we have to offer respect- 
ing the testimony of the fathers on the subject of episco- 
pacy, shall be in relation to the extracts adduced by Dr 
Miller from Jerome ; concerning which Dr Cooke is of the 
opinion that great injustice has been done to that father, as 
well as to the public. We shall not so far trespass, either on 
the patience of our readers or on the pages of this work, 
as to detail at length the extracts usually adduced from Je- 
rome by the friends of presbyterianism. ‘Their amount is 
generally known. ‘Their close and their quintessence is in 
these words: ‘‘ Our intention in these remarks is to show, 
that among the ancients presbylers and bishops were the 
very same. But, by little and little, that the plants of dis- 
sentions might be plucked up, the whole concern was de- 
volved upon an individual. As the presbyters, therefore, 
know that they are subjected by the custom of the church 
to him who is set over them, so let the bishops know that 
they are greater than presbyters more by custom than by 
any real appointment of Christ.” This extract is taken from 
Jerome’s Commentary on Titus, i. 5, and in his epistle to 
Evagrius he expressly maintains the same doctrine, quotes 
at length the same passages of Scripture in support of it, 
and comes to the same conclusion. 

Dr Cooke, however, treading in the footsteps of Dr Bow- 
den, deals out against Dr Miller charges of gross misrepre- 
sentation and perversion in the most unceremonious manner. 
We should be deeply surprised at these charges, did we not 
recollect how completely prejudice can blind the most intel- 
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ligent and upright minds; and did we not see so much evi- 
dence of Dr Cooke’s repeating, almost by rote, even the 
frivolous objections and allegations of his guide. But we 
have not the least fear that any candid reader who under- 
stands Latin, and who has intelligence enough to compre- 
hend the spirit and scope of Jerome’s reasoning, will charge 
Dr Miller with the smallest misrepresentation or perversion 
of either. We have neither room nor inclination to examine 
in detail Dr C.’s twenty closely printed pages of cavil and 
protest against the simple and obvious meaning of Jerome. 
We shall make short work of it. We agree with Dr Miller, 
not only in his version of this father, but likewise in the sub- 
stance of all his comments, for the following reasons : 

Yhe first is, that we find another passage in Jerome, which 
Dr Miller has not quoted, but which plainly corroborates his 
interpretation of that father. It is from his epistles, the 83d 
in order, directed to Oceanus, a presbyter, and is in these 
words :—“ In utraque epistola, sive episcopi sive presbyteri 
(quanquam, APUD VETERES, IIDEM EPISCOPI ET PRESBYTERI 
fuerint) quia illud nomen dignitatis est, hoc ewtatis ; jubentur 
monogami in clerum elegi.” Here the venerable father de- 
clares, as plainly as words can enable him, that in the pri- 
mitive church (for the members of the primitive church 
were alone the veteres in his day) bishop and presbyter were 
THE SAME; that is, the same office, the one name being ex- 
pressive of dignity, the other of age. 

The second reason is, that it is impossible to represent 
Jerome as speaking otherwise than Dr Miller represents him, 
without making him weakly and inconsistently contradict 
himself. The whole scope of the passage extracted from 
his commentary, and the occasion, purpose, and reasoning 
of the epistle to Evagrius, all conspire to show that he could 
not have had any other meaning than that which presbyte- 
rians ascribe to him, and which episcopalians reject and re- 
sist. ‘To suppose that he can mean any thing else is to make 
him talk idly, and to destroy all connection between his pre- 
mises and his conclusion. 

Our third reason is, that some of the greatest and best 
men in the christian church, nearly contemporary with Je- 
rome, speak in substance the same language, and bear tes- 
timony to the same fact. Augustine, undoubtedly one of 
the greatest names in all uninspired antiquity, for the united 
characteristics of intelligence, learning and piety, writing 
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to Jerome himself, speaks thus: —* 1 entreat you to correct 
me faithfully when you see I need it: for although, accord- 
ing to the names of honour which the custom of ” the church 
has xow brought into use, the ollice of bishop is greater 

than that of presbyter , nevertheless, in many respects, Augus- 
tine is inferior to Jerome*.” Some episcopal writers, in 
trying to evade the force of Jerome’s testimony, have said 
that he was a cynical, snarling man, who, pe rhaps, dissatis- 
fied at not being a bishop himself, was rather disposed to 
depreciate that order. But here is an eminently pious and 
learned bishop speaking to the very same purpose. Is it 
conceivable that an ecclesiastic so conscientious, pious, and 
well informed as Augustine is universally allowed to have 
been, could have represented the office which he bore as a 
titular distinction, founded on the “custom of the church,” 
if he had considered it as a divine appointment? ‘To the 
same amount is the testimony of Chrysostom, whose distin- 
guished eloquence and learning need no voucher. In speak- 
ing on the same subject he expresses himself in the follow- 
ing terms: “ Having spoken of bishops, and described them, 
declaring both what they ought to possess, and from what 
they ought to abstain, omitting the order of presbyters, Paul 
passes on to the deacons. But why is this? Because be- 
tween bishop and presbyter there is not much difference ; 
for these also, in like manner, have had committed to them 
both the instruction and the government of the church; and 
what things he has said concerning bishops, the same also 
he intended for presbyters; for they have gained the ascen- 
dency over them only in respect to ordination; and of this 
they seem to have defrauded (7Ascvexray) the presbyters.” In 
Epist. ad Tim. Hom. 11. ‘This passage needs no comment. 
If there be meaning in plain words, Chrysostom distinctly 





* « Rogo, ut me fidenter corrigas, ubi mihi hoc opusesse perspexeris. Quan- 
quam enim secundum honorum vocabula, que jam ecclesia usus obtinuit, epis- 
copatus presbyterio major sit; tamen in multis rebus Augustinus Hieronymo minor 
est.— Oper. Tom. 2, Epist. 19, ad Hieron. It is worthy of notice that this con- 
struction of Augustine is not confined to presbyterians. Bishop Jewel, in the 
** Defence” of his ** Apology for the Church of England,” adduces the passage 
above cited, in order to show the original identity of bishop and presbyter, and 
translates it thus: ‘* The office of a bishop is above the office of a priest, not 
by authority of the Scriptures, but after the names of honour which the custom 
of the church hath now obtained.’’—Defence, 122, 123. 
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conveys the idea not only that ordination was the only point 
concerning which bishops had gained the precedence of 
presbyters, but that they had gained this by fradulent means. 
This is the evident import of the word adcvrere. See 
1 Thessalonians, iv.6. That no man go beyond and defraud 
his brother in any matter, &§c. See also 2 Cor. vit. 2.—xXil. 
17, 18, where the same word is used. ‘The same idea is un- 
equivocally conveyed by Hilary, in a passage before quoted 
and commented upon, and which need not be here repeated ; 
and also about the same time by Aerius, a presbyter of Se- 
bastia, who undoubtedly maintained the doctrine that in the 
primitive church bishop and presbyter were the same, and 
that the pre-eminence of the bishop was a matter of subse- 
quent and human introduction. This is not denied by pre- 
latical writers ; but they tell us, by way of offset, that Aerius 
was accounted a heretic on account of this opinion, and that, 
of course, his testimony cannot be admitted. There is no 
reason, however, for the opinion that he was reckoned a he- 
retic for agreeing in sentiment with Jerome that bishop and 
presbyter were the same by divine right; but for going fur- 
ther, and insisting that the prelacy actually established in 
his day was contrary to apostolic usage, and ought to be 
abolished. Such is the judgment of Dr (afterwards bishop) 
Stillingfleet. “ I believe, says he, upon the strictest inquiry, 
Medina’s judgment will prove true, that Jerome, Augustine, 
Ambrose, Chrysostom, ‘Theodoret and Theophylact were all 
of Aerius his judgment as to the identity of both the name 
and order of bishops and presbyters in the primitive church. 
But here lay the difference. Aerius proceeded from hence 
to separate from bishops and their churches, because they 
were bishops. Whereas Jerome, though he held the same 
doctrine, did not think it necessary to cause a schism in the 
church by separating from the bishops, for his opinion is 
clear, that the first institution of them was for preventing 
schism ; and, therefore, for peace and unity he thought their 
institation very useful in the church of God.”—Jrenicum, 
chap. 4. The Rev. Dr Hawies, also, the episcopal _his- 
torian, speaks of the same witness for the truth in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘ Aerius made a fiercer resistance, and main- 
tained more offensive doctrines ; that bishops and presbyters, 
in the Scripture, are the same persons, and only different 
descriptions of age and office ; that prayers for the dead were 
futile, and hopes from their intercession vain; that stated 
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fasts and festivals had no prescription in the New Testa- 
ment. These, with similar assertions, roused a host of ene- 
mies, and he was quickly silenced. So superstition stalked 
triumphant, and no man dared open his mouth against any 
abuses.” — Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 340. 

Our fourth reason for believing that Dr Miller’s interpre- 
tation of Jerome’s testimony is entirely correct and faithful 
is, that it perfectly harmonizes with that of some of the most 
illustrious divines that ever adorned the church of England. 
Few divines are more famous in the early martyrology of the 
church of England than the celebrated John Lambert, who 
suffered death in the cause of truth at the commencement of 
the reformation in that country. He is represented, even by 
episcopal historians, as a man of great learning, meekness 
and piety. ‘Toward the close of the reign of Henry VIII. 
when a contest between prelacy and presbytery was not 
thought of, he expressed himself thus: ‘ As touching priest- 
hood in the primitive church, when virtue bore the most 
sway, there were no more officers in the church than bish- 
ops and deacons, as witnesseth, besides Scripture, full apertly 
Jerome, in his commentary on St Paul’s epistles, where he 
saith that those we call priests were all one and no other 
than bishops, and the bishops no other than priests.” Bishop 
Jewel, who for his great talents, learning, piety and zeal for 
the church of England, was raised to the bishopric of Salis- 
bury in a few months after the accession of queen Elizabeth 
to the throne, and who, of course, ranks with the venerable 
reformers of that church, interpreted Jerome exactly as 
presbyterians do, and adduces the same passages which are 
quoted by Dr Miller to show that that father asserted the 
original equality and identity of bishops and presbyters.— 
Defence of his Apology, p. 248. 

Bishop Morton, in his “ Catholic Apology,” book i. p. 
118. 120, interprets Jerome precisely in the same manner. 
He acknowledges that Jerome represents the difference be- 
tween bishop and presbyter as brought into the church, not 
by pivine, but by Human authority. He also asserts that 
there was no substantial difference on the subject of epis- 
copacy between Jerome and Aerius; and he farther declares, 
that not only aLL THE PROTEsTANTs, but also ALL THE PRI- 
MITIVE DOCTORS were of the same mind with Jerome. 

Dr Willet, a very eminent divine of the church of Eng- 
land, in the latter part of the reign of queen Elizabeth, in 
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his Synopsis Papismi, a large and learned work, dedicated 
to the queen, and professedly containing the doctrines of 
his church, expresses himself thus: “ Of the difference be- 
tween bishops and priests there are three opinions: the first 
of Aerius, who did hold that all ministers should be equal, 
and that a bishop was not, neither ought to be, superior toa 
priest. ‘The second opinion is the other extreme of the pa- 
pists, who would have not only a difference, but a princely 
pre-eminence of their bishops over the clergy, and that by 
the word of God. And they urge it to be so necessary, they 
are no true churches which receive not their pontifical hie- 
rarchy. ‘The third opinion is between both; that although 
this distinction of bishops and priests, as it is now received, 
CANNOT BE PROVED OUT OF SCRIPTURE, yet It 1s very neces- 
sary for the policy of the church to avoid schisms, and to 
preserve it inunity. Of this judgment, bishop Jewel against 
Harding showeth both Chrysostom, Ambrose and Jerome 
tohave been. Jerome thus writeth: ‘ The apostle teaches 
evidently that bishops were the same, but that one was afler- 
wards chosen to be set over the rest as a remedy against 
schism.” ‘Tothis opinion of St Jerome subscribeth bishop 
Jewel and another most reverend prelate of our own church, 
archbishop Whitgift.” P. 275. 

The learned episcopal divine, Dr Whitaker, regius pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University of Cambridge, also in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, concerning whom bishop Hall 
said, ** No man ever saw him without reverence, or heard 
him without wonder,” expressly concurs in the same state- 
ment. “If Aerius,” says he, “ was a heretic in this point, 
he had Jerome to be his neighbour in that heresy; and not 
only him, but other fathers, both Greek and Latin, as is 
confessed by Medina. <Aerius thought that presbyter did 
not differ from bishop by any divine law and authority; and 
the same thing was contended for by Jerome, and he de- 
fended it by those very Scripture testimonies that Aerius 
did.” —Controv. iv. Quest. i. Cap. iii. Sect. 30. 

Bishop Croft, a prelate of the church of England, who 
flourished in the reign of Charles II. expresses himself con- 
cerning Jerome in the following very explicit and pointed 
language: “ And now I desire my reader, if he understands 
Latin, to view the epistle of St Jerome to Evagrius; and 
doubtless he will wonder to see men have the confidence 
to quote any thing out of it for the distinction between epis- 
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copacy and presbytery; for the whole epistle is to show the 
identity of them.”—Naked Truth, p. 45. The very learned 
episcopal divine, Dr Adrian Saravia, canon of Canterbury, 
and the intimate friend and companion of the “ judicious 
Hooker,” in his work, De Gradibus Ministeriti Evangelici, 
cap. 23, pointedly acknowledges that Jerome was against 
the divine right of episcopacy. ‘‘ Jérome’s opinion,” says 
he, “ was private, and coincided with that of Aerius.” Dr 
William Nichols, a learned and zealous champion for epis- 
copacy, speaks of Jerome in the following terms: “ At last 
came St Jerome, though not till above three centuries after 
the apostles’ times, who, valuing himself upon his learning, 
which indeed was very great, and being provoked by the 
insolence of some deacons, who set themselves above pres- 
byters, to the end he might maintain the dignity of his order 
against such arrogant persons, he advanced a notion never 
heard of before, viz. that presbyters were not a different 
order from bishops ; and that a bishop was only a more emi- 
nent presbyter, chosen out of the rest, and set over them, 
for preventing of schism.”— Defence of the Doctrine and 
Discipline of the Church of England, p. 241. Bishop Bil- 
son, a warm friend of prelacy, in his work against semina- 
ries, book i. p. 318, also expressly quotes Jerome as teach- 
ing the doctrine which we ascribe to him, viz. that ‘ bishops 
must understand that they are greater than presbyters ra- 


ther by custom than by the Lord’s appointment; and that» 


bishops came in after the ere time.” Dr (afterwards 
bishop) Stillingfleet, in his /renicum, as every one knows, 
also argues in the most pointed and conclusive manner for 
that interpretation of Jerome which is adopted by Dr Mil- 
ler. We will only add that, in the 4rticles of Smalcald, 


drawn up by the reformer Luther, and signed by himself, 


Melancthon, and many other eminent Lutheran divines ; in 
the Confession of Wirtemberg, presented to the Council of 
Trent in 1552 as a specimen of Lutheran doctrine; in the 
Second Helvetic Confession, drawn up by the pastors of 
Zurich in 1566; as well as in other public and private docu- 
ments, almost innumerable, the very same view is taken of 
Jerome’s doctrine in reference to prelacy which Dr Cooke 
considers and charges in Dr Miller as gross misrepresenta- 
tion! We must really be excused for believing that Luther 
and Melancthon and Jewel and Willet and Whitgift and 


Morton and Bilson and Stillingfleet, &c. were at least as 
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learned in christian antiquity, and at least as capable of in- 
terpreting a Latin paragraph, as our zealous champion of 
Lexington, of eight weeks growth. 

We have only to notice two or three points in reference 
to this testimony of Jerome, which the remarks of Dr Cooke 
seem to render necessary.. 

The first is, that the presbyterian interpretation of this 
father cannot be correct, because Jerome represents the pre- 
eminence of one presbyter over another as occasioned by 
division and strife, and brought in as a remedy for them. 
He says it happened when professing christians, by the devil’s 
instinct, were divided into parties, and it was said among 
the people, J am of Paul, 1 of Apollos, and I of Cephas. 
Hence, says Dr C. it is evident that he dates episcopacy as 
early as the dispute at Corinth, recorded in | Cor. 1. 12, to 
which he manifestly alludes. This is an old subterfuge, 
which has been a hundred times urged and refuted. One 
consideration is enough to show its futility. It is that Jerome 
produces proof that bishop and presbyter were originally the 
same, from portions of the New Testament, which we know 
to have been written many years afier the first epistle to the 
Corinthians. But this is not all. It is notorious that the 
language of the apostle in that epistle has been proverbially 
applied, and is daily so applied, to actual divisions in the 
church in all countries. To which may be added, that 
Jerome himself, in fact, applies the very same passage of 
Scripture to some disturbers of the church in the fourth cen- 
lury. 

Another cavil is, that in the epistle to Evagrius, Jerome 
expresses himself thus:—* For even at Alexandria, from the 
evangelist Mark to the bishops Heraclas and Dionysius, the 
presbyters always chose one of their number, placed him in 
a higher station, and gave him the title of bishop.” From 
this language Dr C. exults in the conclusion, that even ac- 
cording to Jerome, episcopacy, in the prelatical sense of the 
word, was introduced as early as the time of the evangelist 
Mark. This inference is not only without the least support 
from Jerome, but is directly contrary to his express averment. 
The plain import of his declaration is in perfect harmony 
with the other parts of his reasoning, and is to this amount, 
that in Alexandria, from the time of the evangelist Mark to 
the middle of the third century, there were no other bishops 
than such as the presbyters themselves constituted; that this 
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consisted in nothing more than choosing one of their own 
number their chairman or moderator, and realling him bishop, 
and for the sake of order and convenience investing him 
with special powers. ‘The same thing is done everf day, 
and has been done for centuries in the presbyterian chureh. 

One thing more respecting Jerome. Dr C. seriously charges 
Dr Miller with inconsistency, in declaring that he could only 
admit the testimony of the fathers of the first two hundred 
years after Christ, and yet afterwards making his appeal to 
Jerome, who lived toward the close of the fourth century. 

This charge would not have been made by any one who 
understood the subject in controversy. If prelacy was intro- 
duced by little and little, (paulatim), as Jerome declares; if 
it was more than (wo centuries in gaining an establishment; 

and if toward the close of the third century and beginning 
of the fourth it was pretty generally received; surely nothing 
could be more reasonable than that one who fully believed 
this, should decline receiving the testimony of the fathers 
who lived in the third and fourth centuries, when they relate 
what existed in their own day as proof of what existed in 
the apostolic age. But if a father of the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury, when prelacy i is acknowledged on all hands to have 

prevailed, while he admitted this fact in the most unequivo- 
cal terms, at the same time should declare, in terms equally 
unequivocal, that it was not so from the beginning, but that 
imparity was gradually introduced after the apostolic age; 
would it be either unreasonable or inconsistent to listen to 
such a witness? Suppose Dr C. to be engaged in contro- 
versy with a zealous Romanist respecting the pope’s supre- 
macy. Would he be willing to receive as impartial and 
faithful witnesses any of the “fathers who lived beyond the 
first three hundred years? Would he consent to make his 
appeal to those who lived after that monstrous usurpation 
had actually commenced its insidious course, and especially 
after it had gained, by the acknowledgement of all, a com- 
plete establishment? Not if he understood what he owed 
either to his cause or to his Master in heaven. Yet if he 
met with a learned and reputable writer in the eighth or 
ninth century, when the triumph of “the man of sin” was 
nearly universal, who testified that this triumph had no divine 
or apostolic warrant; that it was unknown in the purest aad 
best ages of the church ; and that it arose gradually, under 
the promptings of human ambition; would Dr C. refuse to 
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hear him because he happened to live beyond the limit of 
the first three centuries? But we will not waste another 
sentence in replying to an objection so perfectly nugatory. 

Much as this article has been drawn out beyond our ori- 
ginal intention, we cannot forbear adverting for a moment 
to the representation which Dr C. has given of the opinion 
of the venerable Calvin respecting episcopacy. We shall 
not repeat the long extract which he has made from Calvin’s 
Institutes, book 4. chap. 4. sect. 2. But we boldly assert 
that he has kept back something which he ought to have 
connected with this extract; and that he totally mtsappre- 
hends, and of course misrepresents, the scope of what he has 
given. ‘lhe part kept back is toward the close of the section 
immediately preceding the extract on which he lays so much 
stress, and is inthese words: ‘ As we have stated that there 
are three kinds of ministers recommended to us in the Scrip- 
ture, so the ancient church divided all the ministers it had 
into three orders. For from the order of presbyters they 
chose some for pastors and teachers; the others presided 
over the discipline-and corrections. ‘To the deacons was 
committed the care of the poor and the distribution of alms.” 
Then, after a few lines, the object of which is to show that 
the young persons called acolyths and readers were not 
considered as officers at all, but only as training up for office, 
follows the extract which Dr C. has given. Now it is plain 
that the lines just quoted are so essentially connected with 
that extract, that its real import cannot be understood with- 
outthem. In those lines Calvin tells us that the three orders 
of officers in the ancient church to which he refers were 
teaching elders, ruling elders, and deacons: that the first 
only ministered in leaching; and that to the deacons were 
committed the care of the poor and the distribution of alms; 
that is, that deacons, as such, were not preachers. It was 
surely very convenient to keep this passage out of view 
when Dr C. ventured to assert that Calvin fully admits the 
main facts contended for by episcopalians.” 

But we further maintain, that the gloss which Dr C. has 
put on the extract from Calvin which he gives, is a perver- 
sion of the declared sentiments of the illustrious reformer, 
so entire and shameful, that we are at a loss to frame an 
apology for it. Our meaning will be apparent by attending 
to the following facts: Calvin has three consecutive chap- 
ters in the fourth book of his Institutes, (the third, fourth and 
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fifth), in which he treats of the history of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment. In the first of these he treats of the truly primi- 
tive and apostolic order, which he represents as appointed 
by the will of Christ, and as the only proper model for the 
government of the church. ‘This he pronounces to have 
been the presbyterian form. ‘That is, that in every church 
there was a bishop or pastor, together with a bench of ruling 
elders, and deacons; and that all who were authorised to 
preach the gospel and administer sacraments sustained the 
highest ordinary office in the church, and were all equal in 
rank ororder. In the next chapter (the fourth) he delineates 
the state of the “ancient church.” By the “ ancient church” 
he explicitly declares he means not the apostolic church, 
but that which arose some time after the apostles, and which 
continued until the rise of the papacy. His meaning in re- 
ference to this point is made sufficiently plain in the chap- 
ter itself, and, if possible, still more so in his letter to cardi- 
nal Sadolet. ‘ Not,” says he expressly, “not that form 
which the apostles appointed, which is the only model of a 
true church ; but the ancient church, as it stood in the days 
of Chry sostom and Basil among the Greeks; and of Cyprian, 
Ambrose, &c. among the Latins.’ ” Now it ts manifest that 
when Calvin speaks “of the “ancient church” Dr Bowden, 
and his humble disciple Dr Cooke, suppose him to mean the 
primitive, apostolic church. But this is a total misrepresen- 
tation of his meaning. In this second stage of the history, 
Calvin says, there was a considerable departure from the 
apostolic plan; and this departure he represents as consist- 
ing, first, in one of the presbyters being made chairman or 
president, who had, as such, no new ordination or higher 
official rank, but was properly primus inter pares. To this 
man the title of bishop, which before had been common to 
all the presbyters, began now to be applied by way of emi- 
nence. With this Calvin finds no fault. Nay, he thinks it 
highly desirable, if not necessary; yet of human, not divine 
origin. Afterwards, however, he supposes that a departure 
still more serious and less defensible took place, which 
consisted in the bishop gradually grasping at more power, 
and after awhile being regarded as the only one competent 
to ordain. ‘This he blames, and considers as having arisen 
from criminal ambition. And this robbing of the ordinary 
presbyters of their ordaining power he supposes was accom- 
panied by another departure from the primitive model, viz. 
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depriving each church of its original right to elect its own 
bishop. This second stage he considers as having been 
gradually lost in the papacy, which entirely subverted the 
“ancient” form of government. 

Thus Calvin expressly declares, that in his opinion the 
apostolic plan of church government was the presbyterian ; 
that this is the only plan for which a divine appointment can 
be claimed; but that the seeds of prelacy were early sown, 
and went on gradually to grow and bring forth fruit, until 
the papacy gained an establishment. But through the greater 
part of the second stage he thinks ruling elders were re- 
tained inthe church, and that deacons still continued to 
bear their primitive character, not as preachers, but as almo- 
ners and guardians of the poor. And, accordingly, in his 
letter to “ cardinal Sadolet,”’ and to “ a certain curate,” he 
expressly declares that the organization of the church in 
Geneva, which all the world knows was presbyterian, had 
been conducted in strict conformity with the apostolic model. 
In the latter epistle he has this remarkable declaration : 
“ Nobody has yet appeared that could prove that we had 
altered any one thing which God has commanded, or that 
we have appointed any new thing contrary to his word; or 
that we have turned aside from the truth to follow any evil 
opinion. On the contrary, it 1s manifest that we have re- 
Jormed our church merely by God’s word, which is the onty 
RULE by which it is to be ordered, and can be lawfully de- 
fended. It is, indeed, an unpleasant work to alter what has 
been formerly in use, were it not that the order which God 
has once fixed must be esteemed by us as sacred and invio- 
lable; insomuch that if it has for a time been laid aside, it 
must of necessity (and whatever the consequences may 
prove) be restored again. No antiquity, no prescription of 
custom, may be allowed to be an obstacle in this case, that 
the government of the church which God has appointed 
should not be perpetual, since the Lord himself has once 
fixed it.”"—Epist. ad Quendam Curatum, in Calvin. Epist. 

. 056. 

Accordingly, this venerable reformer, in his Commentary 
on Philip. i. 1, dated in 1541; in his Exposition of Titus 1. 
5, written in 15483 in his Commentary on 1 Peer, v. 1, 
written in 1551, and dedicated to Edward VI. of England; 
in his Commentary on the first epistle to Timothy, written 
in 1556, and dedicated to the duke of Somerset, lord pro- 
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tector of England; and in his Commentary on 4cts xx. 28, 
writien in 1560, a short time before his decease ; 1n all these 
works, the composition of which was extended through so 
many years, whether addressing himself to monarchs, no- 
blemen or the public, he speaks one language ; and that is, 
to declare in the most decisive manner his firm belief that 
prelacy was a human invention; that the primitive form of 
church government was by ministers of the word and sacra- 
ments, all of equal rank; together with ruling elders, for 
conducting the discipline of the church; and that a depar- 
ture from this plan was a corruption. 

As to the suggestion that Calvin and his brother reformers 
on the continent of Europe wished for prelacy, and excused 
themselves for not having it on the plea of nécessity, it is 
too weak and incredible to be for a moment received by any 
thinking man who is acquainted with the lives and writings 
of those pious and faithful men. No one, we believe, has 
ever suspected either Luther or Calvin of being very plastic, 
pliable men, much less of compromitting conscience, or 
trimming to the breeze of popular feeling. Wherein could 
any supposed necessity exist’? Where was the difficulty of 
obtaining prelates, if they had chosen to have them? They 
might easily have been consecrated, in due form, either by 
the bishops in different parts of the continent who had aban- 
doned the papacy and joined the protestants, or by sending 
to England. And if bishops had been thought of, or wished - 
for, whovin all protestant christendom would have been so 
certain of elevation to that office, in their respective deno- 
minations, as Luther and Calvin? Who was there to oppose 
them, or to be put in competition withthem? ‘The truth is, 
the suggestion that they yielded to necessity in arranging 
their forms of church government without prelates, is a sug- 
gestion so utterly unsupported by reasoning or fact, that it 
cannot fail to be discreditable either to the understanding or 
the candour of him who offers it. 

But we are constrained to bring this long article to a close ; 
not because we do not find matter enough for more extended 
animadversion ; for the truth is, the greater part of Dr C.’s 
statements, and especially those on which he appears to place 
most confidence for discrediting Dr Miller and establishing 
prelacy, are quite as vulnerable as those which have been 
singled out: but because we fear that the patience of our 
readers will be exhausted, and that their estimate of the im- 
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portance of the work which we are reviewing, will scarcel 
bear us out in a more protracted notice. We shall, there- 
fore, take leave of the subject, for the present, by asking a 
few questions, which we sincerely hope the good people of 
Kentucky, for whose special “use and behoof” Dr C. seems 
to have written, will ponder well before they accede to the 
high-church notions which this gentleman seems anxious to 
circulate among them. 

1. The first question which we wish to ask is this: If the 
testimony, both from Scripture and from antiquity, in favour of 
the divine right of prelacy be so unanimous, so demonstrable, 
nay, so unquestionable, as Dr Cooke so often and so confi- 
dently declares it to be, how came it to pass that at the era 
of the reformation, all the protestant churches on the con- 
tinent of Europe, without one solitary exceplion, gave up 
bishops, acknowledged them to be an order wholly unau- 
thorized by Scripture, universally established presbyterial 
ordination among them, and to this day have no other ?* 
While in England atone, where the reformation was chiefly 
conducted in its several stages by the monarch, the leading 
prelates, and a few of the nobility, the ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements were so made as to retain the bishops? Were 
the reformers more wise, more learned, or more pious in 
England than on the continent? Were they more deeply 
read in the Bible and in the early history of the church ? 
This no one will pretend. Were Luther and Calvin and 
Melancthon and Zuingle and Bucer and Oecolampadius 
and Bullinger and Martyr and Musculus and Zanchius and 





* It may be supposed by some that the Lutheran bishops in Sweden and Den- 
mark are inconsistent with this statement. But this is by no means the case. 
There are no bishops in the whole Lutheran world, excepting those in the coun- 
tries just named. Even there, those officers are scarcely more than nominal. 
Their having any pre-eminence by divine right is publicly and formally disclaim- 
ed. Their appointment is professedly a matter of mere human authority and 
prudence. And ordination is not confined to them; but proceeds just as readily 
and validly when no one who bears this name is present, as when he is. In short, 
their ordination is strictly presbyterian. The only question that can arise on this 
subject is concerning that small body called.i/oravians or United Brethren. But, 
even in reference to that pious and interesting people, it is notoriously true, that, 
whatever may have been the history of their episcopacy, (and this is by no means 
friendly to Dr C.’s claim), they with one voice represent it, not as a divine ap- 
pointment, but as an expedient of human prudence. 
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Bugenhagius, and scores of other men, scarcely less il- 
lustrious for talents, erudition and fidelity, all blinded by 
prejudice, or all willing to betray their Master’s cause? 
While they, in fact, differed about so many things, ang did 
not scruple to differ where they could not see alike, how 
came they, when perfectly at liberty to establish what form 
of government they saw best, so marvellously to agree in 
maintaining the doctrine of primitive parity among minis- 
ters of the gospel? We must say that, if we were prela- 
tists, this would be to us a most intractable and posing fact. 

2. A second question which we should be glad to ask and 
have answered is,—How did it happen that not only some, but 
aLL the English reformers, and indeed the whole body of 
the ecclesiastical administration of that country, up to the 
close of the sixteenth century, and even up to a later period, 
but certainly to that time, maintained fellowship with the 
protestant churches on the continent of Europe, none of 
whom had any other than presbyterian ordination; acknow- 
ledged them by formal and official acts, as true churches of 
Christ; and publicly sanctioned their ordinations, by admit- 
ting to benefices in their church, ministers who had received 
their orders ‘beyond the seas?” Dr C. hints at this diffi- 
culty, but says nothing which bears the least semblance to 
a solution of it. No manin his senses can doubt that if the 
ecclesiastical rulers of England at that time had entertained 
the opinions which Dr C. labours to inculcate, they would 
have considered it much more safe and suitable to hold com- 
munion with the papists than with the continental protest- 
ants. Nay, with such opinions, they could not possibly, as 
honest men, have consented to any ecclesiastical intercourse 
with either the Lutherans or Calvinists of their day. The 
very fact, then, of their having actually and freely maintain- 
ed such intercourse, affords proof little short of demonstra- 
tive that they held no such opinions. In other words, the 
illustrious founders of the reformed church of England una- 
nimously differed from Dr C. in reference to the leading 
doctrine of his book. 

3. A third question which we feel disposed to urge with 
earnestness is this:—Do we, in fact, find the subjects of 
church government, of ordination in a particular form, and 
of uninterrupted ecclesiastical succession, making the same 
figure, and urged as of equal importance in the New Testa- 
ment, as in DrC.’s book? According to the doctrine which 
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this gentleman adopts, and labours to inculcate, as we ob- 
served at the commencement of the present article, without 
episcopal ordination there can be no true ministry ; no 
christian church; no valid sacraments; no communion of 
saints, either with one another, or with Christ the Head; no 
* covenanted mercy ;” and, of course, no hope of salvation 
resting upon any divine promise or warrant. If all this be 
so, episcopacy is a viraL MarreR. Now, we ask, does the 
Bible so represent it? In declaring the foundation of chris- 
tian hope, and in describing the fellowship of those who are 
‘“ called to be saints,” and who are represented as being, all 
over the world, “ one body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another,” do the Scriptures really represent an 
uninterrupted succession of an episcopal ‘ priesthood” as 
essential io the existence of the church ; essential, of course, 
to communion with Christ; essential to all the authorized 
means and hopes of gospel blessing? When men are re- 
presented in the New Testament as inquiring “ what they 
must do to be saved?” as in the prison at Philippi, at Jeru- 
salem on the day of Pentecost, &c. what is the substance, 
invariably, of the answer given? Is it in harmony with Dr 
C.’s volume? Do Peter and Paul and Silas say “* See, first 
of all, that you be united with an authorized priesthood; 
receive no ordinances but those which flow through the 
bishop’s hands ; separated from Aim you can have no hope 2?” 
Did their language on any occasion bear the least likeness 
to this?” No such thing. But repentance toward God, 
—faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,—love to God and man,— 
and holy obedience to the divine commandments, are the 
characteristics every where insisted on as decisive of chris- 
tian character and hope. Now, we ask, not in the spirit of 
captiousness or cavil, but because, on Dr C.’s plan, we are 
unfeignedly at a loss for an answer, how could this be, if a 
prelatical priesthood is essential to “ the body of Christ,” 
and of course to all its most precious privileges? If Dr C. 
be right, the New Testament is calculated to deceive us. It 
is no longer a “ light to our feet anda lamp to our path.” 
For a large number of the most learned and pious episcopal 
writers themselves freely acknowledge that prelacy is not 
taught in the New Testament; and all (unless it be a very 
few “highly rectified spirits”) confess that it cannot be fully 
made out from THE BIBLE ALONE, even as a matter of fact, 
and much less as a divine injunction. That is, in plain 
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terms, the Bible is not at all explicit in reference to that 
which is alleged to lie at the foundation of the visible 
church, and to be essential to the validity of all its ordi- 
nances! ‘This may answer very well for papists, but. for 
protestants, it is monstrous! For our part, though we are 
zealous presbyterians, and though we are very confident that 
this form of church government agrees far better with the 
Bible than any other, yet we should abhor the thought of 
making presbyterianism essential to the being of a church 
and of valid ordinances. We have no doubt that a man 
may be “ born of God,” may be a true penitent, and a true 
believer in Christ, and of course in covenant with God, under 
any form of church order; nay, though he never saw the 
face of a church officer in his life, and never had the op- 
portunity of attending on any ordinance of the visible church. 
And we believe so, because it seems to us impossible to be- 
lieve otherwise without taking some other guide than that 
word of God which is “ the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” 

4. We will ask one question more. Are the members of 
episcopal churches in general found in fact more spiritual, 
more holy, more conformed to the example of Christ, than 
the mass of presbyterian, conggegational, and other non- 
episcopal professing christians? ‘This ‘ought by no means 
to be considered as an invidious comparison. For let it be 
kept in mind that the fundamental principle of Dr C.’s sys- 
tem is, that there is no other church than the episcopal; and 
that, consequently, all who are not in communion with that 
body are entirely out of the church, “ aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenant of pro- 
mise.” ‘The comparison, then, which our question contem- 
plates, is not between one church and another, or a number 
of others, but between that which claims to be the ony 
CHURCH, and “the worLp which lieth in wickedness.” 
Surely it is neither unreasonable nor invidious to demand 
that there be more piety exhibited, that is, more of the chris- 
tian spirit and practice in the chureh of Christ than out of 
it. ‘To suppose that those who are in a state of habitual 
alienation from God, and rebellion against him, should be as 
humble, penitent, believing and obedient; as much distin- 
guished for love to God and love to man as those who are 
‘fellow citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God,” is to suppose that there is no profit in being in the 
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church rather than in the world; that Abbana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, are quite as good as all the waters of 
Israel. What then is the fact? Are the great mass of 
members of episcopal churches in our land more serious, de- 
vout, humble, prayerful and exemplary, than other profess- 
ing christians; less “ conformed to the world,” more zealous 
for the cause of Christ, and more abundant in a!l works of 
righteousness? Are their societies found in a higher degree 
than any other to attract spiritual, zealous and engaged 
believers, and to repel the gay, the worldly and the openly 
irreligious? We bring no charge against our episcopal 
neighbours; we arrogate no superior excellence to our- 
selves. ‘The great Searcher of hearts knows that we have 
no special reason for self-complacency, far less for boasting. 
We only say, that if episcopalians form the only church 
among us, and all others are without, they ought, upon every 
principle of reason and Scripture, to exhibit more, far more 
pure, elevated, consistent and devoted piety than any other 
class of religious professors. Is this, we ask again, the 
ract? Let those who have the best opportunity of com- 
paring the body of that church with other churches in our 
country, whom some of her members would deliver over to 
the “uncovenanted mercigs of God,” bear witness. 

We shall here, for the present, take leave of the subject. 
It was with much reluctance, and constrained by a deep 
sense of duty, that we entered on the discussion. It is our 
earnest desire to live on the most amicable terms with our 
brethren of all denominations. We love peace; and espe- 
cially in a day like this, when all the resources and energies 
of the christian church are put in requisition for purposes 
far more benign and holy than sectarian bickerings. The 
presbyterians in the United States never attacked their epis- 
copal brethren; never in any one instance, as we believe, 
commenced a controversy with them; never called in ques- 
tion the validity of their orders or ministrations; never ma- 
nifested the slightest disposition to draw away from them 
any who conscientiously preferred their government or wor- 
ship. And we hope and believe that a great majority of 
that denomination in our country are disposed to recipro- 
cate these feelings. But when, every now and then, sucha 
volume as that now before us is cast forth,’ by one of those 
prelatists whom archbishop Wake calls ‘“ madmen;” and 
when, not content with this, its praises are trumpeted in 
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episcopal periodicals, and individuals attacked are called 
upon by name to come forth and speak in their own de- 
fence; when these things are done, we lament them; not 
because we have the slightest apprehension for the safety of 
presbyterianism ; for we trust she will always have sons able 
and willing to come forward, in the name and strength of the 
King of Zion, to defend her; but because we are very sure 
that such conflicts among professing christians are not cal- 
culated to promote the best interests of vital piety in any 
denomination. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF PELAGIANISM. 


With propriety the term militant has been applied to the 
church upon earth. No sooner was the light of truth sent 
down from heaven than it fell into interminable conflict with 
the darkness of error. And not only was it necessary to 
contend with the powers of darkness without the kingdom 
of Christ, but hideous forms of error were generated within 
the bosom of the church; according to the prophetic warn- 
ing of our Saviour, “ Beware of false prophets which come 
to you in sheep’s clothing ;” and that of the apostle Paul, in 
his solemn valedictory to the elders of Ephesus, “ For I know 
this, that after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock. Also of your own selves 
shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away dis- 
ciples after them.” Even while Paul lived the churches 
were exceedingly disturbed and distracted by false teachers, 
who brought in “ another gospel,” and endeavoured to over- 
throw from the foundation the doctrine of gratuitous justi- 
fication by faith without works; and to substitute a legal 
system, according to which justification before God could 
be expected only from obedience to the ceremonial law of 
Moses. A large portion of the inspired writings of this 
apostle have direct reference to the opinions of these Judaiz- 
ing heretics. Others arose in the church who denied the 
resurrection of the body, and maintained that all the resur- 
rection to be expected was already past. They seem to 
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have explained all that our Lord had said respecting the re- 
surrection spiritually, or as relating to the purification or 
revivification of the soul. As the former errorists manifestly 
came out from the sect of the Pharisees, the latter might 
have derived their origin from the Sadducees, or from some 
of the schools of heathen philosophy. From these facts 
in the history of the apostolic church we learn, that when 
converts were made to the society of christians, many of 
them retained something of the leaven of their old errors, 
and endeavoured to modify and corrupt the pure doctrines 
of the gospel by accommodating them to their preconceived 
opinions. And as all the first christians had been brought 
up in another religion, it is not wonderful that errors abound- 
ed among those professing christianity, even in the times of 
the apostles.» ‘This is, indeed, contrary to the vulgar opinion, 
which considers the primitive church as being in all respects 
near perfection. ‘This opinion, however, is not founded on 
any information given to us in the apostolic writings ; for in 
addition to what has already been observed, we may refer to 
the epistles of our Lord to the seven churches of Asia for 
further proof of the existence and prevalence of error in 
the days of the apostles. And towards the close of that age 
the impudence and licentiousness of the propagators of er- 
ror may be learned from the catholic epistles of John, the 
second of Peter, and the epistle of Jude; all of which are 
filled with descriptions of false teachers, and warnings against 
their pestiferous influence. 

Of the age immediately succeeding that of the apostles 
our information ts very imperfect ; either because there were 
few who had leisure or inclination for writing ; or because 
their works have perished; which we know to have been the 
fact in regard to some important records. But from all the 
authentic bistory which has reached our times we learn that 
swarms of heretics infested the church, even while she was 
struggling under the direful strokes of sanguinary persecu- 
tion. No age has produced more monstrous errors than the 
second century, of which Irenzeus has given us a detailed 
account. And all this congeries of extravagant opinions 
originated in the false philosophy of those who professed 
to embrace christianity. The loathsome spawn of Gnosti- 
cism was cast upon the church from the corrupt but fer- 
tile source of the oriental philosophy. The original foun- 
tain of this extraordinary inundation of absurd heresy was 
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a fanciful doctrine of the nature of God. It would be inter- 
esting to pursue this subject, but we are admonished by the 
narrowness of our limits to forbear. 

It does not appear, however, that, amidst the multifarious 
errors which were broached in the first four centuries, any 
controversy arose respecting the doctrines of sin and grace. 
In regard to the person of the Mediator, error had assumed 
almost every possible shape, both as it related to his huma- 
nity and divinity, and the nature and effects of the union 
between them. Council after council had been convened 
to discuss and decide on points connected with this impor- 
tant subject; and theologians of the first learning and high- 
est reputation employed ‘their pens in defence of the catho- 
lic doctrine. 

But early in the fifth century a new doctrine began to be 
published by Pelagius, a British monk, on the subject of 
man’s natural condition, and the connexion which subsisted 
between Adam and his posterity. ‘That the doctrine of Pe- 
lagius was new, and different from the opinions which had 
commonly been received in the church, needs no other proof 
than the impression which it made on the minds of the great 
majority of learned theologians who lived at that time. And 
that the doctrine of original sin then received by the church 
was the same which had been alw ays held from the times of 
the apostles, is exceedingly probable, from the fact that the 
subject never underwent any public discussion, and it is 
rarely the case that a doctrine entirely new can be introduced 
and propagated every where without giving rise to much 
controversy, and exciting much public attention. Pelagius 
did, indeed, in his controversy with Augustine, allege, that 
this father had invented the doctrine of original sin, which 
was unknown to preceding ages; but in answer to this 
charge Augustine appealed to many writers of the first ages, 
to show that they entertained the same views as those which 
he now advocated. ‘These testimonies are not so explicit as 
could be collected from the writings of those who lived after 
the discussion of this subject took place. But this is always 
the case. When any point of doctrine is undisputed and 
received by all, while it is every where tacitly admitted or 
incidentally referred to, it is never made the subject of ac- 
curate definition; nor is it expounded with that fulness and 
caution which become necessary after it has been called in 
question or opposed. When Augustine was urged to bring 
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forward proofs from the fathers who preceded him, he an- 
swered the demand in the following sensible manner : “ Quid 
igitur opus est ut eorum scrutemur opuscula, qui priusquam 
ipsa hieresis oriretur, non habuerunt necessitatem in hac 
difficili ad solvendum questione versari, quod procul dubio 
facerent si respondere talibus cogerentur.” That is, “ What 
occasion is there that we should search the works of those 
who, living before this heresy arose, had no necessity of 
handling this difficult question, which doubtless they would 
have done if they had been obliged to answer such men 
as we have to deal with.” 

Jerome, in several places in his works, ascribes the new 
opinions propagated by Pelagius to Rufin, who, he alleges, 
borrowed them from Origen: but as Jerome is known to 
have cherished an implacable hostility to Rufin, and also to 
the memory of Origen, his testimony on this subject ought 
to be received with caution. And we cannot find that he 
brings forward any passages from the writings of Rufin 
which are sufficient to gain credit to the allegation against 
him. 

Pelagius is admitted, by his keenest opposers, to have been 
a man of learning, and of estimable character. And on other 
points, especially on the warmly contested doctrine of the 
trinity, he was not only orthodox, but wrote three books in 
defence of the catholic opinion, in which he gave deserved 
praise to Athenasius for his great constancy and soundness 
in the faith, and did not hesitate to pronounce the opinions 
of Arius impious. He, moreover, published fourteen books 
containing an exposition of the epistles of Paul, which, in 
the opinion of several learned men, are still extant in the 
commentaries subjoined to those of Jerome on Paul’s epis- 
tles. One thing is certain in relation to these commentaries; 
they do not contain the opinions of Jerome on the subject of 
original sin, but precisely those of Pelagius. Besides the 
books already mentioned, he wrote many letters to distin- 
guished individuals, most of which are lost; and also a book, 
De Natura, in which he extols the powers and virtues of 
human nature; and a small book, addressed to pope Innocent, 
containing a confession of the catholic faith, as he had re- 
ceived it. But it was a complaint against him by some of 
his contemporaries, that he left it to his disciples, princi- 
pally, to write; so that he might have the opportunity, when 
he judged it expedient, of denying that the opinions pub- 
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lished by them were his own. But, on the whole, it cannot 
be denied that the reputation of Pelagius stood high in the 
church before he began to propagate his heretical opinions. 
Jerome, who was never inclined to spare his adversaries, 
seems to have respected him, for in his first piece against 
his opinions, he refrains from mentioning his name; but 
speaks of himself under the fictitious name of Atticus, and of 
his adversary by the name of Clitobulus. Another writer of 
that age, who seemed solicitous to speak evil of Pelagius, 
found nothing to hold up to censure or ridicule but his 
bodily defects. Augustine acknowledges that he was a 
man of chaste and unblemished character: and Chrysostom 
laments that a man of so great probity should have fallen 
into heresy. 

But although Pelagius was the author of the system which 
has been denominated from him, yet some of his disciples 
were much more distinguished in the defence and propaga- 
tion of these opinions. Among these, the most celebrated 
was Ceelestius. Augustine admits that he was a man of most 
penetrating genius. Before he became a follower of Pela- 
gius, he published three small treatises, addressed to his 
parents, in the form of epistles, which contained nothing 
erroneous, but were full of incitements to a virtuous life. 
What he wrote afterwards, we know only from the citations 
and references of Augustine, and others of his opponents. 
When he was condemned by the council of Carthage, he 
travelled into Asia, where, it is said, he was ordained a pres- 
byter, and afterwards took up his residence in Sicily, where 
he continued by his discourses and writings to propagate the 
doctrines of Pelagius. 

Julian, an Italian bishop, the son of Memorius, bishop of 
Capua, was, however, the most zealous and able writer in 
favour of the opinions of Pelagius. When quite a young 
man he was known to Augustine, and greatly beloved by 
him, as appears from a letter which he addressed to the father 
of Julian. This young man was so rich in mental endow- 
ments, and possessed of an eloquence so commanding and 
persuasive, that he received the appellation of the Roman 
Demosthenes. And from what remains of his controversial 
works, it is manifest that he had a mind of uncommon vigour 
and penetration. ‘The character given of him by Gennadius 
of Marseilles is, ‘‘ That he was a man of a penetrating ge- 
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in the Greek and Latin languages.” Before he embraced 
the impious doctrine of Pelagius, he was distinguished among 
the doctors of the church. Afterwards, he undertook the 
defence of the Pelagian errors, against Augustine; first, in a 
work consisting of four books, and then in another work of 
eight books. He is said also to have written a work in the 
form of dialogue, in which the parties in this controversy 
are introduced as defending their respective opinions. But 
Gennadius, and others who followed him, are entirely mis- 
taken in ascribing this dialogue, or disputation, to Julian. 
It isthe production of Augustine, who selects from the eight 
books of Julian the arguments which are there used in favour 
of Pelagianism, and then answers them in his own name. 
The title of this disputation is Jltercatio.Imborum. The 
occasion of writing this book Augustine himself has inform- 
ed us of, in his own preface, where he says that an illustrious 
man sent him certain extracts which some person had made 
from the books of Julian, the Pelagian heretic, and request- 
ed that he would give an answer. ‘To these” says he “I 
now return an answer, first setting down the very words of 
Julian, and then subjoining my answers to each particular, 
in order. 

Julian also endited two letters, which were published; the 
one addressed to Zosimus, bishop of Rome, the other, in the 
name of eighteen bishops who united with him, to Rufus, 
bishop of Thessalonica. The venerable Bede, in his Com- 
mentary on the Song of Solomon, mentions and refutes a 
work of Julian on the same subject. Julian prefixed to his 
exposition of the Canticles a work entitled De Amore, in 
which he labours to prove that there is implanted in all men, 
a natural principle of love, which continues from infancy to 
old age, and is preserved, without loss of vigour, by mere 
human exertion. 

He wrote, moreover, a book concerning the virtue of con- 
stancy, and an epistle to Demetrius; in both of which, accord- 
ing to Bede, he defended the Pelagian doctrine of free-will. 

Pelagius came to Rome about A.D. 410, when Innocent, 
the bishop, was absent, in consequence of the capture of the 
city by Alaric, and there began to scatter the seeds of his 
doctrine, under the specious veil of certain interrogatories, 
which he proposed for consideration and discussion. Ceeles- 
tius, in Sicily, pursued the same policy, and about the same 
time. Not long after this both Pelagius and Ceelestius passed 
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over to Africa, but Pelagius did not long continue there, but 
travelled on to Asia Minor. By this time, the rumour of his 
heresy was spread abroad; Jerome in the east, and Au- 
gustine in the west, had taken up their pens against what 
they considered a pestiferous doctrine. A council was there- 
fore called at Diospolis or Lydda, in Palestine, and fourteen 
bishops met to investigate the doctrines of P elagius. Every 
thing here was as favourable to him as he could have wished ; 
for neither of the two bishops who were his accusers were 
present; and as the writings of Pelagius were in the Latin 
language, his judges were “totally incompetent to form an 
accurate judgment of his doctrines, for want of a correct 
knowledge of the Latin tongue. Moreover, John, bishop of 
Jerusalem, warmly espoused the cause of Pelagius, and he 
was without difficulty acquitted of the charge of Pheresy, and 
received by the assembled bishops as an orthodox brother. 

The presbyter Orosius coming to Carthage from Palestine, 
brought with him the accusation preferred against Pelagius 
by Herus and Lazarus, and communicated this document to 
a council then sitting at Carthage on the affairs of the church. 
The bishops there assembled, “before they heard of the de- 
cision of the council of Diospolis, were much alarmed, and 
wrote to Innocent of Rome their view of the opinions of 
Pelagius; adding, that if he and his partisans did not unequi- 
vocally reject these errors, they ought to be immediately ex- 
communicated. These resolutions were signed by sixty-eight 
bishops. Another synod met shortly afterwards at Milevum, 
in Numidia, and addressed letters on the same subject to the 
bishop of Rome. ‘The result of the eastern council being 
now known in Africa, Augustine, Alypius and Aurelius, with 
two other bishops, wrote a more full and particular account 
of the whole controversy to Innocent, and explained how the 
council of Diospolis had most probably been imposed on by 
the subtilty of Pelagius. Innocent entered fully into the 
views of the African bishops, and in his answer expressed 
the same conditional condemnation of the authors of the 
heresy. But as Pelagius had diffused his doctrine exten- 
sively, and put on it a fair face, it was necessary that he 
should be met with argument, as well as decisions of coun- 
cils: and no man in the church was so well qualified for this 
work as Augustine, who did not shrink from the arduous task, 
but entered into this field of controversy, in which he was 
occupied for twenty years. 
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Pelagius gloried greatly in his acquittal; on which occa- 
sion he wrote to a friend that fourteen bishops had agreed 
with him that man might live without sin, and easily keep 
the commandments of God, if he would. He also wrote to 
Augustine an account of his acquittal; and immediately 
proceeded to publish his opinions more boldly, in four books 
which he wrote on the subject of free-will, and in which he 
entirely denied the doctrine of original sin. 

The first thing which Augustine wrote expressly against 
the opinions of Pelagius, was three books addressed to Mar- 
cellinus, Concerning the demerit and remission of sins, and 
the baplism of children. In these, Pelagius is treated very 
respectfully, because Augustine still believed him to .be a 
pious man, and because his reputation in the church was 
very high. In these books, Augustine said that 1t was pos- 
sible for a man, by the aids of divine grace, to live without 
sin, but that no one had ever yet attained to that perfection, 
or ever would in time to come. At this opinion Marcellinus 
expressed some surprise; which gave occasion to Augustine 
to write another book, Concerning the letter and spirit, in 
which he keen’y contends with the opposers of the doctrine 
of grace. 

As Pelagius had now, by means of his letter to Demetrius, 
made known his opinions, and spread them abroad, Augustine 
did not any longer consider it necessary to forbear mention- 
ing his name; he therefore provided an antidote to the afore- 
said letter, in an epistle addressed to Juliana, the mother of 
Demetrius, which is numbered 143 in the Collection of his 
epistles. 

In the year 414 he seems to have written his famous work 
De Natura et Gratia, which he dedicated to two young 
gentlemen, Timasius and Jacobus, who had recently been 
converted, from being disciples of Pelagius, to the catholic 
faith. ‘These two young men had been induced by the per- 
suasions of Pelagius to devote themselves to a monastic life, 
and at the same time drank in his self-righteous spirit: but 
by the exertions of Augustine they were brought back to the 
acknowledgment of the truth. 

In the following year, 415, Augustine wrote a particular 
account of the proceedings in relation to Pelagius which 
had taken place in the council of Palestine, and addressed 
it to Aurelius, bishop of Carthage. 


In the year 416 the council of Carthage met, and address- 
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ed a letter to Innocent; and Augustine, in addition, wrote 
one in his own name and that of several of his friends, Aure- 
lius, Alypitus, Euodeus and Possidius. As Augustine had 
already commenced writing against Pelagius, a request was 
made by this council that he should go on with the contro- 
versy; in consequence of which he published this year two 
books; the one Concerning the grace of Christ, the other 
Concerning original sin. 

About this time, also, it is supposed that his letter to Dax- 
danus was written, which is numbered fifty-seven, in the 
collection of his epistles, and, moreover, his book against 
Coelestius, addressed to the bishops Eutropius and Paulus, 
Concerning the perfection of righteousness. 

In the year 417 Augustine, having heard that there were 
some persons at Nola who had imbibed the doctrine of Pe- 
lagius, wrote to Paulinus, bishop of that place, Concerning 
the Pelagian heresy, which letter is the one hundredth and 
sixth in the collection. 

In 418 he wrote two epistles to the Roman presbyter 
Sixtus, one of which was intended as an express refutation 
of the Pelagian heresy. 

Thus it appears how indefatigable this father was in op- 
posing the heresy of Pelagius. Almost every one of the 
above works is particularly mentioned in The retractions of 
Augustine. 

Innocent, bishop of Rome, dying about this time, was suc- 
ceeded by Zosimus, to whom both Pelagius and Ceelestius 
addressed epistles, in which they gave such a complexion to 
their system, and spoke in language so plausible and ambi- 
guous, that Zosimus was completely deceived by their fair 
speeches. He accordingly wrote to the bishops of Africa 
that he considered Pelagius an orthodox man. But they 
showed, in their answer, that it was not enough for these 
men to acknowledge the truth in general terms; but that 
they should explicitly confess that we need the grace of 
Jesus Christ in every act. Zosimus did not remain obsti- 
nate, but upon receiving accurate information from Augus- 
tine of the true nature of the opinions of these men, issued 
a sentence of condemnation against them. , 

Upon this, the emperor Honorius also passed a sentence 
of banishment from Rome against the Pelagians. This was 
in the year 418. Ccelestius, on being condemned, went to 
Constantinople, where he met with determined opposition 
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from Atticus, the bishop of that city; so that his designs of 
propagating his opinions there were disappointed. 

Pelagius still continued in Palestine, and complained 
grievously of the hard treatment which he received by the 
decisions and acts respecting him at Rome, and by the 
books written against him; and again succeeded in im- 

osing on some respectable persons who held a conference 
with him, by leading them tothink that his doctrine did not 
materially differ from the common belief. These persons 
on whom he made this impression, were so much interested 
in his favour, that they wrote to Augustine, stating their 
favourable views of the doctrine of Pelagius. This commu- 
nication seems to have been the occasion of Augustine’s 
writing his books Concerning grace and original sin. 

Julian, of whom we have already spoken, having published 
severe animadversions on the conduct of Zosimus and his 
clergy, Boniface, the successor of Zosimus, sent them to Au- 
gustine, for the purpose of having them refuted; which he 
did in four books, inscribed to Boniface. And count Vale- 
rius, having received another of Julian’s writings, in which 
he charges the catholics with condemning marriage, deriy- 
ing this as an inference from their doctrine of original sin, 
caused this work to be sent to Augustine, who soon publish- 
ed an answer in his work De Nuptiis et Concupiscentia. 

To this work Julian replied in four books. ‘To these 
Augustine opposed six books; in the first three of which he 
answers what is contained in Julian’s first book; but the 
fourth, fifth and sixth are employed in refuting the second, 
third and fourth of Julian; the one answering to the other 
in order. Julian was not a man to be easily silenced; for 
he now came out with eight books against the six of Augus- 
tine. These the venerable polemic was preparing to an- 
swer, when he was called away from all his earthly labours. 
Only two books of this last work were completed ; these have 
come down to us with his other works. 

The death of Augustine occurred, according to the testi- 
mony of Prosper in his Chronicon, A.D. 430; the latter was 
the friend and correspondent of Augustine, from whom this 
father received.particular information of the progress of Pe- 
lagianism, or rather Semi-Pelagianism, at Marseilles, where 
these opinions took deep root, and continued long to 
flourish. 

It may be satisfactory now to give a more particular ac- 
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count of the decisions of the several councils which met for 
the consideration of this subject, in their chronological 
order. : 

The first was the council of Carthage, convened, A.D. 407, 
on account of the dissemination by Coclestius of the opinions 
of Pelagius, which also he pertinaciously defended. Of 
the proceedings of this council no fragment remains but 
one preserved in Augustine’s work on original sin. Men- 
tion is made of this council, however, in the letter of the 
fathers of the second council of Carthage, addressed to In- 
nocent. From the fragment preserved by Augustine, we 
learn that the accusation against Covlestius was, that he had 
taught “ that the sin of Adam hurt himself alone.” Ceeles- 
tius acknowledged that he had doubted concerning the com- 
munication of sin by descent from Adam; but professed’ his 
willingness to be better instructed by those to whom God 
had given greater wisdom; yet observed that he had heard 
from presbyters of the church a doctrine different from that 
which was held by the council. And being called upon 
to name one from whom he had heard such an opinion, he 
mentioned Rufin, a holy presbyter of Rome. On being 
asked whether he had not asserted that infants are born in 
the same state in which Adam was before transgression, he 
would make no other reply but ‘ that infants needed bap- 
tism, and ought to be baptized.” 

The council of Diospolis, in Palestine, consisted, as has 
been mentioned before, of only fourteen bishops. The ac- 
cusers of Pelagius were not able to attend; one of them be- 
ing prevented by sickness, and the other by some other 
cause. 

Augustine mentions this council in several of his works, 
and ascribes the acquittal of Pelagius to his artful use of 
equivocal terms, by which his judges were deceived, and 
were induced to pronounce him innocent. 

Jerome, in his seventy-ninth epistle, calls this “ a miserable 
synod ;” and says, that although they did not err in doctrine, 
they were deceived in the man, who deceitfully seemed to 
condemn his own opinions. Photius, in his Bibliotheca, gives 
a more particular account of this council; but hisinformation 
seems to have been derived from the works of Augustine, 
already referred to. 

A.D. 416. Another council met at Carthage, which has 
already been noticed; not convened, indeed, to attend to 
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this controversy; but Prosius having brought intelligence 
respecting the proceedings instituted against Pelagius in 
Palestine, the fathers of this council took up the business, 
and wrote a letter to Innocent, in which they expressed their 
opinion freely and fully, relative to the heresy of the opi- 
nions of which Pelagius was accused, and of the course 
which ought to be pursued in regard to him, if he did not 
explicitly abjurethem. Sixty-seven pastors were present at 
this synod. 

About the same time, or a little later, a synod met at 
Milevum, in Numidia, consisting of sixty bishops or pastors, 
who took up the subject of the errors of Pelagius and Ce- 
lestius, and, in imitation of the council of Carthage, address- 
ed a letter to Innocent, bishop of Rome. 

It appears from several notices in the writings of Augus- 
tine, that another full synod met in Africa, and addressed 
letters on this subject to Zosimus, the successor of Inno- 
cent; but all trace of the acts and proceedings of this coun- 
cil, except the short notices referred to above, have disap- 
peared. ‘This synod is said to have consisted of two hun- 
dred and twenty-four bishops, and is supposed to have been 
held A.D. 417 or 418. But great obscurity rests upon the 
whole matter. 

A.D. 428. When Ceelestinus was bishop of Rome, a coun- 
cil was held in Gaul, occasioned by a deputation from Bri- 
tain, who represented that the poison of Pelagianism had 
been imported into that country by one Agricola, the son 
of Jenerianus, a bishop; and that they greatly needed aid 
to prevent its diffusion among the people. On this occa- 
sion a large council convened, and two eminent men, Ger- 
manus and Lupus, were sent on a mission to Britain to check 
the progress of Pelagianism. By their exertions the catho- 
lic doctrine appeared to be every where restored: but no 
sooner had they taken their departure than heresy began 
again to germinate; so that the request to the Gallican 
church for help was repeated, and Germanus was again 
sent, and was accompanied by Severus, a disciple of Lupus, 
his former colleague. The witnesses for these facts are 
Constantius, in his Life of Germanus, and Bede, in his His- 
tory of the British Churches. 

The next council in which the subject of Pelagianism 
was brought up for consideration, was that of Ephesus, A.D. 
431. This is called an cecumenical council. It was convened 
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not on account of the heresy of Pelagius, but to condemn 
Nestorianism; but as the followers of Pelagius would not 
join in the censure of Nestorius, the council ‘expressed their 
disapprobation of that heresy also, which they denominate 
the wicked doctrine of Calestius. Aud in their synodical 
epistle to Calestinus, bishop of Rome, they approve of the 
sentence of condemnation which had -been passed on Pela- 
gius, Coclestius, Julian, and their abettors, whom they call 
impious men. 

The Pelagian doctrine was next condemned in a council 
which met at Arles, in France; the exact year ts not settled. 
This synod denounced an anathema against the impious doc- 
trines of Pelagius; and especially against the opinion that 
man was born without sin; and that he could be saved by 
his own exertions. ‘They considered it a presumption wor- 
thy to be condemned for any man to believe that he could 
be saved without grace. 

The council of Lyons met soon after that of Arles, and 
approved its decrees; but some other doctrines were also 
brought under consideration, and subjected to censure. 

A.D. 494. Gelasius, bishop of Rome, convened a council 
of seventy bishops in that city, by whom the writings of 
Augustine and Prosper were approved and recommended ; 
while those. of the semi-Pelagians, Cassian and Faustus, 
were censured. 

Other councils were held in after ages, which condemned 
the Pelagian heresy; but our object now ts to give a view of 
this controversy in its first rise, in the fifth century. 

Before we proceed to give a view of the opinions enter- 
tained and propagated by Pelagius and his followers, it will be 
satisfactory to ascertain what were the opinions of the church 
on this subject. 

The doctrine of the church, then, on the subject of origi- 

nal sin, may be thus stated. It has ever been the judgment 
of the catholic church, that the first sin of Adam was imput- 
ed to all his posterity by the righteous appointment of God ; 
and that its effects are transmitted to all his children ; which 
effects, the church always believed, were, that they were 
born destitute of original righteousness, subject to the sen- 
tence of death, and obnoxious to eternal separation from 
God. 

Man being created in the image of God, and being fully 
endued with all powers necessary for obedience ; and, more- 
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over, being blessed with every thing requisite for his com- 
fort, did transgress the law of his Maker by disobeying that 
commandment which was given as a test of his whole obe- 
dience. 

This first act of transgression, it is true, was the criminal 
act of Adam asan individual; but as he was the root and 
principle of our whole nature, it may be considered the sin 
of the human race: so that his voluntary act, in opposition 
to the will of his Creator, may be reckoned that of his de- 
scendants; not indeed strictly and properly, (for those not 
yet born could not perform an act), but interpretatively, or 
by imputation; for this act was not only imputed to Adam 
to condemnation, but to all his posterity. 

That the above is a correct statement of the commonly 
received doctrine of the church, at the period of which we 
treat, will appear from many explicit declarations, not only 
of Augustine and other individuals, but from the decrees 
and letters of councils, consisting of numerous bishops, liv- 
ing in every region of the earth to which the universal 
church extended. 

Augustine, in book xvi. of his work De Civitate Dei, has 
these words, ‘ Nascuntur, non proprie, sed originaliter, 
peccatores.” ‘ Men are born, not properly, but originally, 
sinners.” And in book i. c. 15 of his Retractions, he says, 
‘ Peccatum eos ex Adam dicimus originaliter trahere ; id est, 
reatu eos implicatos, et ob hec panz obnoxios detineri.” 
We aflirm that they derive sin originally from Adam; that 
is, they are involved in guilt, and on this account are held 
liable to punishment. 

In his work concerning the demerit and remission of 
sins, he says, that to impute and to remit are opposites; 
therefore he asserts, to impute is to subject one to guilt ; to 
remit is, not to impute to condemnation. Here it may be 
proper to remark, that by imputation Augustine meant, not 
a transfer of moral acts or moral character, but the opposite 
of remission; to impute a sin, therefore, according to him, 
is to hold the person bound to suffer its punishment. And 
by the word reatus, or guilt, he understood an obligation to 
suffer the punishment of sin, or a subjection to the penalty 
of the law. It is necessary to understand accurately the 
meaning of these terms, as used by theologians, or we shall 
be involved in perpetual perplexity in relation to their opi- 
nions. Most of the objections now made to the doctrine of 
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imputation, and to the transfer of guilt, proceed from a mis- 
apprehension of the true import of these terms. We, there- 
fore, hear a great deal of declamation respecting the im- 
possibility of making a transfer of moral character ; and re- 
specting the impossibility of ever removing the guilt of a 
sinner; but if the exact meaning of these terms was appre- 
hended, the supposed difficulty or absurdity would vanish. 
For, although personal acts cannot be transferred, the con- 
sequences or legal penalties of those acts may be transfer- 
red; and although the ill-desert of one man cannot be trans- 
ferred to another, the punishment due to one can be inflict- 
ed on another. 

But to return, Augustine says again, book xiv. c. 11, De 
Civitate Dei, ‘* A duobus primis transmissum est tam grande 
peccatum, ut in deterius eo natura mutaretur humana, etiam 
in posteros obligatione peccati, et mortis necessitate trans- 
missa.” Which may be thus rendered into English: * From 
the first pair so great a sin has been transmitted, that by 
it human nature is changed for the worse: also the bond 
of iniquity and the necessity of death are transmitted to their 
posterity.” 

And this manner of speaking of original sin was not pecu- 
liar to Augustine; for we find the same.sort of language in 
Bernard. When speaking of the first sin, he has the follow- 
ing words: ‘Aliena est quia in Adam omnes nescientes 
peccavimus ; nostra, quia, etsi in alio, nos tamen peccavimus, 
et nobis justo Dei judicio imputatur.” The meaning of 
which is, “ That this first sin, of which he is here treating, 
was another’s, inasmuch as in Adam we sinned; being un- 
conscious of it, our own, inasmuch as, although by another, 
yet we ourselves have sinned, and in the just judgment of 
God it is imputed to us.” 

Nicolas Lyra, who lived about four hundred years ago, 
speaks the same Janguage when explaining the fifth of Ro- 
mans. “ Peccatum Ade imputatur omnibus ab eo descenden- 
tibus, secundum vim generativam, quod sic sunt membra ejus, 
propter quod vacatur peccatum originale.” A literal trans- 
lation of which is, “ The sin of Adam is imputed to all de- 
scending from him by natural generation, because they are 
his members, on which account it is called original sin.” 

And the later writers, until the council of Trent, do not 
deviate from this language of the ancient church. Cajetan, 
commenting on the same, (Romans v.) says, “ The pun- 
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ishment of death is inflicted on him with his whole posterity ; 
by which it is proved, that the sin of which death is the 
punishment, is imputed to him and to his whole posterity.” 

And even Bellarmine uses as strong language on the sub- 
ject of imputation as any who went before him. “ Adam,” 
says he, “ alone committed that (sin) by actual volition, but 
it is communicated to us by generation, in that mode in 
which it was possible for that which is past to be commu- 
nicated, viz. by imputation.” 

It is scarcely necessary to adduce testimonies from early 
protestant writers; for it is known to all in the least ac- 
quainted with the opinions of the reformers, that with one 
consent they held that the sin of Adam was imputed to his 
posterity; and that in consequence of this imputation a 
corrupt nature was communicated to all his natural de- 
scendants. We could fill volumes with citations in proof of 
this fact; but itis unnecessary. Indeed, until Socinus arose, 
no one connected with the reformation ever intimated a 
doubt concerning the imputation of Adam’s first sin to his 
posterity. This ingenious but heretical man utterly denied, 
as all his followers do, the whole doctrine of original sin. 
His words are, “ Although all the posterity of Adam are 
liable to eternal death, this is not because the sin of Adam 
is imputed to them, but because they are his natural de- 
scendants; so that their doom to death does not arise from 
imputation, but from the propagation of the human race.” 

It is now, by many who would be esteemed orthodox, and 
calvinistic too, considered so absurd to hold the doctrine of 
the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, that they will 
not even condescend to argue the point, and demonstrate its 
falsehood. If these be correct in their views of the subject, 
it must create some surprise that all theologians, from the 
days of Augustine, who were not acknowledged heretics, 
believed firmly in this doctrine, and considered it as funda- 
mental in the christian system. Is it certainly the fact, that 
these modern impugners of the ancient doctrine of the church 
understand the Scriptures better than all who have gone 
before them? Or is it undoubted that they are endowed 
with a perspicacity so much superior to that of Augustine, Cal- 
vin, Owen and Edwards, that what these thought, after pro- 
found consideration, might be defended as reasonable, is so 
absurd as not to merit a refutation? Now we confess our- 
selves to be of the number of those who believe, whatever 
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reproach it may bring upon us from a certain quarter, that 
if the doctrine of imputation be given up, the whole doc- 
trine of original sin must be abandoned. And if this doc- 
trine be relinquished, then the whole doctrine of redemp- 
tion must fall, and what may then be left of christianity 
they may contend for that will; but for ourselves, we shall 
be of opinion that what remains will not be worth a serious 
struggle. 

But we must return to our proper subject. It will next be 
satisfactory to know, by what sort of arguments the ancient 
theologians defended the doctrine of original sin. And al- 
though we will not vouch for the soundness of every inter- 
pretation of Scripture which the ancient expositors gave, yet 
it cannot but be satisfactory to the advocates of this doctrine 
now, that as far back as we can trace the history of opinions, 
the same views were entertained of the meaning of the prin- 
cipal texts which bear on this point as are now maintained. 

The fathers, then, supported the doctrine of original sin 
by such texts as Gen. vi. 5.—xill. 21. “ And God saw that 
the wickedness of man was great on the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually. For the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth.” Ambrose, in his remarks on this text, does not con- 
fine it to the antediluvians, but considers it a description of 
human nature in every age, and extends it to persons In every 
period of human life: for he says, “ Even the child of a day 
old is not without sin, for infancy cannot be exempt from 
sin, on account of the infirmity of the body.” 

Another text which they adduced in proof of original sin 
was Gen. xvii. 14. “And the uncircumcised man child, 
whose flesh of his foreskin is not circumcised, that soul shall 
be cut off from his people: he hath broken my covenant.” 
On this text Augustine remarks, ‘That the soul which is 
not regenerated shall perish, ‘since he, with all others, sinned 
in Adam.” It seems that they interpreted the breach of the 
covenant to have reference to the covenant made with Adam, 
and not the covenant of circumcision. For thus we find 
Bede commenting on this text, “ Not the covenant of circum- 
cision, which an infant that could neither will good nor evil 
could not break, though his parents might; but that covenant 
is signified which God entered into with the first man, and 
which every one who has only lived a day upon earth has 
violated, and so stands in need of a saving remedy.” 
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Job, xiv. 4. “ Whocan bring a clean thing out of an un- 
clean? not one,” is another text on which the ancient theo- 
logians relied for the proof of original sin. As they followed 
the Seventy, however, they found more to their purpose in this 
text than is contained in the Hebrew. Tor in the Greek ver- 
sion the text reads thus, Tis yae xaSaece toras aro purcu; am’ ouSels, 
tay nat mit nrten o Bice autod ers THE YS. Which literally translated 
is, “ For who is clean from filth? not one, if even his life has 
been but of one day on the earth.” Hence, we find Augus- 
tine, in reference to this text, saying, “The stain of the vi- 
tiated root is diffused through the branches, bemg transmit- 
ted by natural generation ; so that there is not an infant of 
one day old free from the guilt of sin, unless saved by un- 
merited grace. for he who has no sin properly of his own, 
has derived to him the sin of another, concerning which the 
apostle speaks where he says, by one man sin entered into 
the world, &c.” 

“The next argument the fathers derived from Psalm li. 5. 
‘‘ Behold [ was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother 
conceive me.” It was left for modern critics to discover that 
David was here bewailing the sinfulness of his mother: such 
an idea never seems to have entered the mind of any of the 
ancient commentators. ‘They argue thus from the text. If 
David, that most holy king, and born of pious parents, con- 
tracted pollution in his conception, then certainly the same 
must be true of all other men. Thus reasoned Origen, Ba- 
sil the Great, Theodoret, Rufin, Cassiodorus, Euthymius and 
Remigius, in their scholia on this text. Likewise Hilary, 
Ambrose, Chrysostom, I’austus, Isychius, Gregory the Great, 
Alcuin, Bede, and every other orthodox commentator for 
seventeen centuries after Christ. They who still believe that 
the psalmist is here speaking of the sin of his birth, not- 
withstanding the learned criticisms which have recently ap- 
peared on this text, have the comfort of knowing that they 
are supported by the opinions of all the ancients and all the 
moderns whose opinions carry weight in matters of this kind. 

Another text adduced by the ancient advocates of this 
doctrine is /s. xlvii. 3.“ And wast called a transgressor 
from the womb.” On which Cyrill, on Hosea, makes several 
remarks, tending to show the original depravity of man. 

But let us now come tothe New Testament; and here the 
first text which the fathers urge in proof of original sin is 
John, iii. 3. 6. “Verily, verily I say unto you, that which is 
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born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit 
is spirit.” From which it was argued, that whatever was 
carnally propagated could only savour of carnal things, 

which in order to become spiritual must be born of the spi- 

rit; without spiritual regeneration it was impossible to enter 
inte the kingdom of heaven. Augustine often makes use of 
this text in his controversy with the Pelagians; and it is 
used in the same manner by Prosper, and by Gregory the 
Great. 

But the passage of Scripture on which they depended, 
above all, for the support of the doctrine of original sin, 
was the fifth of ‘Romans, from the twelfth verse to the end of 
the chapter. ‘ As by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, so death passed on all men, because that (or 
in whom) all have sinned.” 

Ver. 14. “ Nevertheless, death reigned from Adam to 
Moses, even over them that had not sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression.” 

Ver. 18. “ Therefore, as by the offence of one, judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation.” 

Ver. 19. & P or as by the disobedience of one many were 
made sinners.” 

From this passage they reasoned in the following manner: 
That sin which the apostle so describes as that which has 
brought death on all men ;—that by it all men have sinned ;— 
and by it have been constituted sinners, even those who have 
not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, — 
is, have not committed actual sin);“and in consequence of this¢ 
sin all are become subject to death and condemnation: there- 
fore, this sin, although committed by Adam alone, as it was 
a personal act, yet may be considered as the,sin of human 
nature, since he stood as the representative of us all, who 
were then included in his loins; and are all therefore laid 
under an obligation to suffer the punishment of his sin. 

The fathers also were particular in noticing that Adam is 
here called the type of Christ, whence they inferred, that as 
we are justified by the imputation and not the imitation of 
Christ’s obedience, so the disobedience of Adam becomes 
ours, not by imitation but by imputation. They, moreover, 
remarked, that the particles é¢’ « (in whom) teach us that the 
posterity of Adam sinned in him: or if you prefer rendering 
these words, because that, or inasmuch as, all have sinned, 
they must contain a sufficient reason for the death of all, 
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infants as well as others ; and therefore the word all must be 
considered as including infants ; when it is said, therefore, 
all have sinned, it will follow that infants also have sinned. 
This method of reasoning is pursued by Augustine in many 
different parts of his works: and the same method of rea- 
soning from this passage is foliowed by Theodoret, by Pros- 
per, by 'austus, by Gennadius, and also by the Carthagi- 
nian and Arausicanian councils. 

Another passage of Scripture which the ancient theologians 
considered conclusive, on the subject of original sin, was 
Rom. vii. where Paul speaks of “a law in his members war- 
ring against the law of his mind. For [ know that in me, that 
is, in my flesh, there dwelleth no good thing. For to will is 
present with me, but to perform that which is good I find 
not.” The necessity of the aids of divine grace is argued 
from this passage by Irenzeus, Tertullian and Augustine, 
in more places than one. This father, indeed, gives us two 
distinct expositions of the apostle’s meaning in the afore 
cited words. According to the first of these, the conflict 
here described is between conscience and sinful desires 
drawing the soul to evil; but according to the latter, the 
struggle is between the sinful nature which remains in the 
regenerate, and the new man or principal of grace, implanted 
by the Holy Spirit. But in either sense it furnishes strong 
proof of the natural proclivity of man to evil: but especi- 
ally in the latter sense, in which a remaining leaven of ini- 
quity is found in the regenerate, continually hindering his 
holy exercises, it furnishes an undoubted proof of the depra- 
vity of our nature. 

They also appealed to | Cor. xv. 22, “ For asin Adam all 
die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” On this text the 
writer of certain ancient commentaries, which bave been as- 
cribed to Ambrose, says, “ Paul says this, because as Adam 
by sinning found death, so he subjected all his posterity to 
the same punishment; so also Christ, by not sinning, over- 
came death, and acquired life for all those who are of his 
body ; that is, the resurrection.” And again, ‘* As all die in 
Adam, whether they be just or unjust, so also all, whether 
believers or unbelievers, shal] be raised from the dead by 
Christ; but they who believe not, to punishment.” 

Augustine expresses his views of the import of this pas- 
sage thus, “ The opinion of the apostle is here clearly exhi- 
bited, that none are subject to death but through Adam, and 
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that none enter into eternal life unless by Christ. For by 
the word all repeated in this verse, we are to understand in 
the first instance, all whoare naturally descended from Adam, 
and in the second, all who are united to Christ by a spiri- 
tual regeneration: so then it is declared that none die ex- 
cept by their connexion with Adam, and none are made alive 
but those who are quickened in Christ.” The argument is 
simply this, as all are vivified in Christ, in like manner all die 
in Adam; but Christ vivifies those for whom he has merited 
the forgiveness of sin, and on whom he bestows a new life 
by regeneration : therefore Adam, in like manner, by his sin, 
has merited death for all his posterity, and transmitted to 
them a corrupt nature by ordinary generation. 

The last text of Scripture which we will mention, as fur- 
nishing satisfactory proof to the fathers of the doctrine of 
original sin, is Ephes. ii. 3. “* And were by nature the chil- 
dren of wrath, even as others.” On this many ancient wri- 
ters comment, and all agree in the opinion that it means, 
that when born we are “under condemnation, from which 
Christ came to deliver us. 

Four of the texts above cited, as teaching the doctrine of 
original sin, Jerome applies to the same purpose in a single 
paragraph of his commentary on Ezekiel. Of his remarks, 
however, we shal! only cite that which relates to the famous 
text in the fifty-first Psalm. ‘ David says, | was conceived 
in iniquity, and in sin did my mother bring me forth: not in 
the iniquity of his mother, or his own personal sin, but in 
the sin of human nature. Whence, the apostle says, death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over those who had not 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” 

irom this remark we learn, not only what Jerome thought 
was the meaning of being conceived in sin, but also that he 
understood the apostle to mean infants, where he speaks of 
those who had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression. And we believe that in regard to both these 
texts he speaks the language of all antiquity. 

Among the reasons by which the doctrine of original sin, as 
held by the ancients, was supported, the sufferings and death 
of infants was believed to hold the first place, because it was 
considered that it would be altogether unjust that they should 
be thus punished, unless they were charged with the guilt of 
some sin. lence Augustine, in his fourth book against the 
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hold that death only is derived to us from Adam? According 
to them, we die because he died; but he died because he had 
sinned. They hold, therefore, that punishment passes upon us 
Without any fault: innocent infants then are punished by an 
unjust sentence; suffering death without having merited this 
punishment.” And again, in his sixth book against Julian, 
he says, “ The sins of parents, in one respect, are not ours, 
but in another respect they are ours. They are not ours as it 
relates to the personal act, but they are ours by the conta- 
gion of our descent: which, if it were not true, a grievous 
yoke would be upon the children of Adam from the day of 
their birth, which could by no means be reconciled with 
justice.” And in his last answer to Julian he says, “ This 
judgment (viz. death) on infants would be altogether unjust 
if there were no original sin.” And again, ** Why are little 
children so grievously afflicted if they have no sin at all. 
Could not an omnipotent and just God prevent these unjust 
punishments from falling on infants.” 

The writer of the book entitled Hypognosticon argues in 
a similar manner. “If the sin of our first parents hurt no 
one but themselves, how does it happen that the punishment 
of their fault falls upon us? unless you maintain that God 
is unjust, who suffers those who are free from all sin to be 
held bound under the chain of punishment.” 

Prosper reasons in the same manner. In his book against 
Collator he says, ** Unless you choose to affirm what is evi- 
dently false, that punishment, not sin, has been transmitted 
to the posterity of Adam; for it is too impious to think this 
of the justice of God, that it is his will to condemn those 
who are free from sin to the same punishment as the guilty. 
But wherever punishment is manifest, there is complete evi- 
dence of the existence of sin; for sin and punishment are in- 
dissolubly united; therefore human misery is not from the 
constitution of the Creator, but from the retribution of the 
Judge.” 

It must be confessed, however, that some among the or- 
thodox of thatage held that God, as a sovereign, might punish 
his creatures, and even dvom them to eternal death, although 
they had never sinned. Of this opinion was Macarius the 
Egyptian. The opinion of Augustine and Prosper, however, 
has commonly been entertained by sound theologians in all 
ages. Some indeed think that the two opinions may be re- 
conciled, by supposing that the one party speak of the pun- 
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ishment of loss merely; while the others speak of the pun- 
ishment of sense. But this is not very satisfactory; and the 
opinion of Macarius, which has been received by some since 
the reformation, is dishonourable to God. And so it was 
esteemed by the council of Arausicanum; for in their second 
canon they declare, “ That to say that God inflicts death, 
which is the punishment of sin, where no sin exists, is to 
charge him with injustice.” The same opinion is given by 
Anselm, who says, * It is repugnant both to wisdom and jus- 
tice, that they whom God hath fitted for eternal happiness 
should, without being chargeable with sin, be forced to suffer 
punishment.” 

The fathers also relied on this argument, “ That if infants 
were not involved in the guilt of sin, Christ cannot be their 
Saviour. On this subject Augustine says, in his first book 
against the two letters of Pelagius, ‘They contend that in- 
fants are in a safe state already, so that they dare deny that 
they owe their salvation to the Saviour.” And again, in 
book second, “ The Pelagians assert that God is not the 
Purifier, Saviour, and Deliverer of men of all ages.” And 
in his answer to Julian, ch. xxxi, “The multitude whom you 
despise, that acknowledge the catholic faith, confess that in- 
fants are redeemed by the Saviour; and therefore they detest 
the error of the Pelagians who deny this.” The same sen- 
timents are found in many other passages of the writings of 
this father. 

But scarcely any argument was more frequently resorted 
to by the advocates of the doctrine of original sin, than that 
derived from the baptism of infants. This argument is 
handled by Augustine in thé following manner: “ The 
church borrows for them (infants) the feet of others that 
they may come, the heart of others that they may believe, 
the tongue of others that they may confess. For being 
sick, they are oppressed with the sin of another; so, when 
made whole, they are saved through the confession of an- 
other for them. This practice the church always had; always 
held. Let no one, therefore, whisper in your ears a con- 
trary doctrine. The church received it from the faith of 
our ancestors, and perseveringly holds it fast, even to the 
end. For where there are none sick, there is no need of a 
physician. What need, therefore, can infants have of Christ 
if they are not sick. If they are well, why seek a physician 
to take care of them? If they are infected with no sin 
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when they are brought to Christ, why 1s it not said to those 
who bring them into the church, ‘ carry these innocents 
hence; they that be whole need not a physician, but the 
sick.’ Christ came not to call the righteous, but sinners.” 

So also the council of Milevum, or rather of Carthage, 
denounced such as denied that infants should be baptized 
for the remission of original sin. Can. 17. “For in no 
other sense can that be understood which was spoken by the 
apostle—that by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; and so death hath passed upon all men, in 
whom all have sinned—than in that adopted by the universal 
church, every where diffused. For by reason of this rule of 
faith, even infants, who were never capable of committing 
any sin themselves, are nevertheless baptized according to 
truth for the remission of sins: so that the pollution con- 
tracted by them in their birth might be cleansed by their 
regeneration.” 

But that which was thought to give peculiar force to this 
argument was, that Coelestius himself, in a book which he 
edited at Rome, was constrained to confess “ That infants 
are baptized for the remission of sins, according to the rule 
of the universal church, and according to the doctrine of the 
gospel.” It seems, then, that from this argument the Pela- 
gians were never able to extricate themselves; but of this 
more hereafter. 

The view which has been given of the opinions of the uni- 
versal church, on the subject of original sin, relate only to 
the age of the Pelagian controversy. It may still be a mat- 
ter of proper and important inquiry, what opinions were 
commonly entertained on this point before the commence- 
ment of the fifth century? From the almost universal con- 
currence of theologians in Africa, Asia and Europe, in the 
belief of this doctrine, we may infer that it did not originate 
in this age. We may be sure, from this consideration, that 
the doctrine of original sin was not invented by Augustine, 
as some have pretended. Jerome was more learned, and at 
this time much more known than Augustine, and he held the 
same doctrine, and commenced writing against the heresy 
of Pelagius before Augustine took up his pen; and these 
distinguished fathers lived in parts of the church widely 
separated from each other; the one in Africa, the other in 
Palestine. But in every council, except the little one. of 
Diospolis, the doctrine of Pelagius was condemned, and the 
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doctrine of original sin aflirmed; and commonly without a 
dissenting voice. And at some of these councils there were 
present several hundreds of theologians ; and in the council 
of Diospolis, which acquitted Pelagius, there was nothing 
determined inconsistent with the catholic doctrines ; but the 
case was, that Pelagius, by artfully concealing his true opi- 
nions under plausible but ambiguous terms, deceived the 
fathers who sat in that council, as Augustine has shown, 
Then, if it be a fact that at the commencement of the fifth 
century all the theologians in the world, except a few who 
were soon rejected as heretics, agreed in maintaining the 
doctrine of original sin, how shall we account for the uni- 
versal prevalence of such a doctrine, but by supposing that 
it was handed down from the first planting of the christian 
church? For if it had been an error introduced by some par- 
ticular doctor, or by some section of the church, it would 
not have been universal in its diffusion, nor would it have 
united the suffrages of all the faithful ministers of the gospel, 
as we see it did. And again, supposing that by extraordi- 
nary efforts this doctrine, so repugnant to the natural feel- 
ings of men, could have been every where propagated by 
the commencement of the fifth century, would there be no 
trace of such an universal change of opinion, and no record 
of the extraordinary efforts necessary to bring it about? 
Among all the writers who have touched on this subject, is 
it not strange that not one is found who gives the least hint 
of any such thing? Surely a change in relation to a doc- 
trine so radical must have occasioned controversy. All 
would not have adopted a new and distasteful doctrine upon 
its first proposal. These are things which never can be 
cleared up on the hypothesis that the doctrine of original 
sin was not the doctrine of the apostolic churches. 

Here we might gather up, from the writings of almost all 
the fathers who preceded Augustine, testimonies incidentally 
given, whicli would serve to show that they all believed in 
the same doctrine of original sin, which was so strenuously 
defended by the whole christian church in the beginning of 
the fifth century : and it would be easy to pursue this course, 
because Augustine has travelled over the same ground before 
us, and has adduced testimonies on this subject from Igna- 
tius, from the work under the name of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, from Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Origen, Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Chrysostom, and others, who, although they do 
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not enter into any discussion of this subject, (for it was not 
a matter of dispute), yet drop such expressions incidentally, 
when treating other subjects, as are sufficient to prove that 
there was from the beginning one uniform faith on this fun- 
damental point. The reader who is desirous of further in- 
formation on this subject is referred to the various treatises 

of Augustine on original sin. But our limits and our plan 
require that we should now exhibit a brief but impartial 
view of the real opinions of Pelagius and his followers, which 
shall, as far as possible, be given in their own words ; which 
testimonies, however, are taken from the writings of ‘Augus- 
tine and others, their own works having for the most part 
perished. 

Pelagius, in his book De Natura, as quoted by Augustine, 
says*, ** When it is declared that all have sinned in Adam, 
it should not be understood of any original sin contracted 
by their birth, but of imitation.”  Againt, “ How can a 
man be considered guilty by God of that sin which he knows 
not to be his own? for if it is necessary, it is not his own; 
but if it is his own, it is voluntary ; and if voluntary it can 
be avoided.” In his exposition of the epistle to the Romans 
he says], ‘‘ The opposers of the propagation of sin thus en- 
deavour to impugn the doctrine. The sin of Adam has not 
injured those not sinning, just as the righteousness of Christ 
does not profit those not believing: for it is said, that in like 
manner, yea much more, is salvation by one, than perdition 
by one. And if baptism cleanses that ancient sin, then they 


* «In Adamo peccasse omnes, non propter peccatum nascendi origine attrac- 
tum, sed propter imitationem dictum est.” 

t ** Quomodo Deo pro illius peccati reatu subditus esse poterit, quod suum non 
esse cognoverit? Suum enim non est, si necessarium est. Aut suum si est, 
voluntarium est. Et si voluntarium est, vitari potest.” 

t “ Hi qui contra traducem peccati sunt, ita illum impugnare nituntur. Si 
Ade, inquiunt, peccatum etiam non peccantibus nocuit, ergo et Christi justitia 
etiam non credentibus prodest: quia similiter, imo et magis dicit, per unum sal- 
vari, quam per unum ante perierunt. Si baptismus mundat antiquum illud delic- 
tum, qui de duobus baptizatis nati fuerint, debent hoc carere peccato: non enim 
potuerunt ad posteros transmittere, quod ipsi minime habuerunt. Illud quoque 
accedit, quia si anima non est ex traduce, sed sola caro, ipsa tantum habet tra- 
ducem peccati, et ipsa sola paenam meretur; injustum esse dicentes, ut hodie 
nata anima non ex massa Adz, tam antiquum peccatum portet alienum. Dicunt 
etiam, nulla ratione concedi ut Deus qui propria peccata remittit, imputet aliena.” 
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who are born of two baptized persons must be free from that 
sin; for they could not transmit that to posterity which they 
no longer possessed themselves. Moreover, they say that 
if the soul is not by traduction, but the flesh only, then the 
flesh only is concerned in the propagation of sin, and it 
alone deserves to be punished ; for they allege that it would 
be altogether unjust that a soul just born should be obliged 
to bear that ancient sin of Adam, from whom it has not de- 
rived its origin. For they allege that it can by no means 
be conceded that God, who pardons our own sins, should 
impute to us the sin of another person.” Pelagius does 
not speak here in his own name, but as personating others, 
whose opinions and arguments he exhibits ; for at this time 
he durst not openly declare his real sentiments. In like 
manner Ceelestius disseminated the same doctrine, as will 
be shown below, and also pursued the same insidious policy 
in propagating his opinions. 

Julian, also, in his last work against Augustine, charges 
this father with holding, ‘ that infants were oppressed with 
the guilt of no sin of their own, but only with that of ano- 
ther person.” Again he says, “whoever is accused of a 
crime, the charge is made against his conduct, and not against 
his birth.” And in the conclusion, where he recapitulates 
what he had written, he says, “ Therefore we conclude 
that the triune God should be adored as most just; and it 
has been made to appear most irrefragably, that the sin of 
another never can be imputed by him to little children*.” 
And a little afterwards, “‘ Hence that is evident, which we 
defend as most reasonable, that no one is born in sin, and 
that God never judges men to be guilty on account of their 
birth}.”” Again, “ Children, inasmuch as they are children, 
never can be guilty, until they have done something by their 
own proper will.” And as the ground on which the doc- 
trine of communicated guilt was held was a certain natural 
conjunction of the parties, by reason of which Paul declares 
that we sinned in Adam, therefore they used their utmost 
exertion to elude the force of this argument. Julian reasons 


* «“ Conclusum est, nos Deum ezquissimum in trinitate venerari ; et irrefutabili- 
ter apparuit, non posse ab eo peccatum alienum parvulis imputari.” 


{ “* Ex quibus necessario conficitur, nos rectissime defendere, neminem cum 
peccato nasci, et Deum reos non posse judicare nascentes.”’ 
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thus, “If there was no such thing as one man imitating ano- 
ther, and the apostle had declared that all had sinned in 
Adam, yet this mode of speaking might be defended by 
Scripture use : for Christ called the devil a father, although 
he is incapable of generation; so the apostle, in describing 
how the first man was imitated by those who came after him, 
might without impropriety use such language as that before 
cited.” And again, “The apostle Paul gave no occasion to 
error, and said nothing improper, when he declared that the 
first man was a sinner, and that his example was imitated by 
those who followed him.” “ By one man sin entered into 
the world; but one man was sufficient to furnish an example 
which all might imitate.” “ He speaks of one, that he might 
teach that the communication of sin was by imitation, not 
by generation.” “ Which sin, although it did not become 
a part of our nature, was, however, the pattern of all sin; 
and hence, although it is not chargeable on men in conse- 
quence of their birth, is by reason of their imitation of it.” 
Prosper, in his epistle to Demetrius, expresses the opinion 
thus, “ The sin of Adam hurts his posterity by its example, 
but not by natural communication.” 

These opinions were rejected and firmly opposed by the 
orthodox. Jerome, at the close of his third book against 
the Pelagians, writes thus, “If it be objected that it is said 
there are some who have not sinned, it is to be understood 
that they did not actually commit the sin of which Adam 
was guilty by transgressing the commandment of God in 
Paradise, but all men are held to be guilty, either in conse- 
quence of the sin of Adam, their ancient progenitor, or by 


their own personal act. The infant, by the engagement of 


his parent in baptism, is released : and he who has arrived at 
years of understanding is delivered, both by another’s en- 
gagement and his own, namely, by the blood of Christ. And 
let it not be supposed that I understand this in a heretical 
sense, for the blessed martyr Cyprian, in the letter which he 
wrote to Tidus the bishop concerning the baptism of in- 
fants, says, ‘how much more ought infants not to be debar- 
red from baptism, who being recently born have committed 
no sin, unless that by their carnal birth from Adam they 
have contracted the contagion of that ancient death in their 
first nativity. They ought, therefore, more readily to be ad- 
mitted to receive the remission of sins, since that which is for 
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given them is not their own sin, but that of another.” Au- 
gustine also strenuously opposed this opinion of the Pela- 
gians in all his writings, ‘ For” says he, “ we were all in 
that one man, when he, being one, corrupted us all.” De Civ. 
Dei. lib. xiii. c. 14. And in lib. i. c. 10 of his Retrac- 
tions, he says, ‘The opinion which I delivered, that sin in- 
jures no nature but that in which it is committed, the Pela- 
gians apply to the support of their own doctrine, that little 
children cannot be hurt by the sin of another, but only by 
their own; not considering that, as they belong to human 
nature, which has contracted original sin, for human nature 
sinned in. our first parents, it is true, therefore, that no sins 
hurt human nature but its own.” Orosius, in his apology 
for free will, says, “ All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God, either in Adam or in their own proper persons: 
the universal mass, therefore, is obnoxious to punishment. 
And if the punishment of condemnation due to all should be 
inflicted, certainly it is not unjustly inflicted.” In like man- 
ner, the writer of the book entitled IHypognosticon says, 
“Truly then the sin of Adam hurt him alone while he was 
alone, and Eve his wife: but in them we were all included, 
because they were the nature of the whole human race, 
which is one in all of us, for we partake of their nature.” 

What has been brought forward relates to the imputation 
of the first sin; let us next inquire what was the Pelagian 
doctrine respecting the communication of its stain or pollu- 
tion. Pelagius, in his book De JVatura, says, ‘ First it is 
disputed concerning this, whether our nature is debilitated 
and deteriorated by sin. And here, in my opinion, the first 
inquiry ought to be, what is sin? Is it a substance, or is it 
a mere name devoid of substance ; not a thing, not an exist- 
ence, not a body, nor any thing else (which has a separate 
existence) but an act; and if this is its nature, as [ believe it 
is, how could that which is devoid of substance debilitate or 
change human nature?” And in his book Concerning Free 
Will, “ Every thing, good or evil, praise-worthy or censura- 
ble which we possess, did not originate with us, but is done 
by us; for we are born capable both of good and evil, but 
not in possession of these qualities; for in our birth we are 
equally destitute of virtue and vice; and previously to moral 
agency, there is nothing in man but that which God created 
mn him.” 

Calestius held precisely the same doctrine. Augustine 
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testifies that he held and taught “ That the sin of Adam hurt 
himself alone, and that infants are born in that state in which 
Adam was before he sinned.” Julian maintained the same 
doctrine, which he repeatedly expresses and pertinaciously 
defends: ‘ Human nature,” says he, ‘in the time of our being 
born, is rich in the gift of innocence.” Again, “ Even if the 
devil should create men, they would be free from all evil in 
their origin; and so now they cannot be born in sin, because 
no one can help being born, nor can it be just to demand 
from any one, what is to him altogether impossible.” The 
same says, “ There is no sin in the condition of our nature.” 
And, “ Nobody is born with sin; but our free will is so en- 
tirely unimpaired, that before the exercise of our own pro- 
per will, nature in every one is free from every taint.” Hence 
Prosper, in his Chronicon for the year 414, has this remark, 
“ About this time Pelagius the Briton published his doc- 
trine, that the sin of Adam injured himself alone, and did 
not affect his posterity ; and that all infants are born as free 
from sin as Adam was before his transgression.” It can- 
not be a matter of surprise that the Pelagians held that 
Adam’s posterity inherited from him a corrupt nature, when 
they did not believe that his own nature was deteriorated by 
sinning. Julian, therefore, says, ‘A man’s natural state is 
not changed by sinning, but he becomes guilty and the sub- 
ject of demerit ; for it is of the very essence of free will that 
the man should have it in his power as much to cease from 
sinning as to deviate from the path of rectitude.” 

In opposition to these opinions, the doctors of the catho- 
lic church held, that all the posterity of Adam were now 
destitute of original righteousness, with which he was en- 
dowed, and hence proceeds an inordinate exercise of all the 
powers of the mind, which is called the fuel of sin, the law 
in the members, concupiscence, &c. 

Augustine is full and explicit on this subject. Lib. xxi. 
c. 3, De Civitate Dei, he says, “On account of the great- 
ness of the crime, the nature of man was changed in its pun- 
ishment; so that what was inflicted as a punishment on our 
sinning first parents, comes naturally on others born of 
them.” Again, lib. xiv. c. 12, “ Human nature was changed 
by the sin of the first pair; so that a silent corruption per- 
vades it, such as we see and feel, and by reason of which 
we are subjected to death, and to so many and great evils, 
and are disturbed and agitated with so many contrary and 
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conflicting passions, such as had no existence in paradise 
before man sinned, although he was there invested with an 
animal body.” Also, ‘“ How else shall we account for that 
horrible depth of ignorance, from which all error originates, 
by which all the sons of Adam are involved in a certain dark 
gulf, from which they cannot be delivered without labour, 
sorrow and fear.” Speaking again of the many kinds of 
vices to which men are subject, he adds, “ All these sins of 
wicked men proceed from the same root of errer and per- 
verse love with which every child of Adam is born.” 

Prosper also expresses himself strongly on this subject. 
“ By the wound of original sin the nature of all men is cor- 
rupted and mortified in Adam, whence the disease of all 
manner of concupiscence hath sprung up.” ‘The same wri- 
ter says, in another place, “ Whence is it, thatif what Adam 
lost his posterity did not lose; he himself is not alone the 
sufferer by his sin, and not his posterity? but the truth is all 
have sinned in one, and every branch from this corrupt root 
is justly condemned. What Adam lost, then, by the fall, all 
have likewise lost.” 

The writer concerning the Vocation of the Gentiles, lib. 
i. c. 6, has these words, “ Human nature was vitiated by 
the transgression of the first man; so that even in the 
reception of blessings, and in the midst of helps and di- 
vine precepts, there is a continual proclivity of the will to 
evil; in which, as often as we confide, we are deceived.” 
Again, *“ All men were created in the first man without 
fault ; and we all have lost the integrity of our nature by his 
transgression.” ‘ Adam was by nature free from sin, but 
by the disobedience of his will he contracted many evils, 
and transmitted them to be multiplied more and more by 
his posterity.” 

Vincentius Lyra asks, ** Who, before Coelestius, that mon- 
strous disciple of Pelagius, ever denied that the whole hu- 
man race was held guilty of Adam’s sin ?” 

Peter, the deacon, in his book concerning the Incarna- 
tion, says, “ Therefore, seduced by the cunning of the ser- 
pent, of his own accord he became 2 transgressor of the di- 
vine law; and so, agreeably to the threatening, he was in 
the just judgment of God condemned to the punishment of 
death; that is, both body and mind were changed for the 
worse, and having lost liberty, he was enslaved under the 
servitude of sin; hence it is that no man is born who is not 
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bound by the bond of this sin, with the exception of Him who 
was born by a new mode of generation, that he might loose 
the bond of sin; even the Mediator betwecn God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus.” 

It was also a doctrine of the Pelagians, that temporal 
death was by the necessity of nature, and did not fall on the 
human race in consequence of the sin of our first parents. 
They alleged that Adam would have died, although he had 
never sinned. Very far then were they froni acknowledging 
that we had incurred eternal death by the sin of Adam. 
Augustine relates, that it was one of the charges against 
Pelagius, in Palestine, that he held the doctrine of Covles- 
tius, “that neither by the death nor transgression of Adam 
do the whole human race die, nor do the whole human 
race rise from the dead in virtue of Christ’s resurrec- 


tion.” “ Death,’ said he, “passed to the posterity of 
Adam by imitation of his sin, not by generation.” Augus- 
tine, in his last answer to Julian, addresses him thus, ** You 


will not agree that by reason of original sin death passes on 
the human race, for then you would be forced to acknow- 
ledge that sin had been propagated through all our race. 
‘or you cannot but perceive how unjust it would be to in- 
flict punishment where there is no guilt.” 

Orosius, against Pelagius, has these words, “ Your fol- 
lowers, who have sucked the poison abundantly from your 
breast, assert, thatman was made mortal, and that he incurred 
no loss from the transgression of the precept.” And the 
writer of the //lypognosticon says, speaking of the Pela- 
gians, “ ‘They tell us, that whether Adam had sinned or not, 
he would have died.” 

On the other hand, the orthodox maintained “ That death, 
temporal and eternal, together with all pains and diseases 
connected with the death of the body, flow from the first sin; 
and that unless Adam had sinned he never would have died.” 

Augustine fully expresses the opinion of the church ca- 
tholic in his book De Peccat. Mer. et Remiss. “ Although, 
as to his body, he was of the earth, and partook of an ani- 
mal nature, yet if he had not sinned, his body would have 
been changed into a spiritual body, and into that incorrup- 
tibility which is promised to the saints at the resurrection.” 
Again, “If Adam had not sinned he never would have been 
divested of his body, but would have been clothed with im- 
mortality aud incorruption; so that mortality would have 
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been swallowed up of life; that is, there would have been a 
transition from animal to spiritual life.” ‘ According to my 
judgment, he had a resource in the fruits of the trees of the 
garden against the decays of nature, and in the tree of life 
against old age.” ‘So great a sim was committed by the 
first two of our race, that human nature underwent a change 
for the worse: also the obligation of their sip and the neces- 
sity of dying have been transmitted to posterity. And the 
reign of death over men will prevail until due punishment 
shall precipitate into the second death which has no end, all 
except those whom the unmerited grace of God shall bring 
into a state of salvation.” 

From this last question arose another. Why are infants 
baptized ; and if they should depart without baptism, in what 
tate do they deserve to be ) taccd? Pelagius, lest he should 

be obliged to confess that they were under the bond of ori- 
vinal sin, and by their birth exposed to eternal death, denied 
that they received baptism for the remission of the guilt of 
the first sin, or that they might be translated from the power 
of darkness into the kingdom of God. ‘Thus Augustine de- 
clares “ That the Pelagi: ins will not believe that original 
sin is removed by baptism, for they contend that no ‘such 
thing exists in those just born.” Hence many inferred that 
they did not believe that infants were redeemed by Christ; 

and some affirmed that they denied the propriety of the bap- 
tism of infants altogether. But Pelagius, in the book which 
he addressed to Innocent, bishop of Rome, clears himself 
from imputations of this kind. ‘ Who was eyer so impious,” 
says he, ‘*as to wish to interdict infants from a share in the 
common redemption.of the human race?” And the council 
of Carthage acknowledges that Celestius admitted the re- 
demption of infants. Augustine also, in his 89th epistle, 
addressed to Hilary, among other things says, “ He was 
forced to confess, on account of the baptism of infants, that 
redemption was necessary for them also. Where, although 
he was unwilling to speak explicitly concerning original sin, 
yet by the very naming of redemption he involved himself 
in difficulty; for from what should they be redeemed but 
from the power of the devil, under which they could not be 
unless they were under the guilt of original sin? Or with 
what price are they redeemed, unless with the blood of 
Christ, concerning which it is most manifestly declared, that 
it was shed for the remission of sins?” But Pelagius put 
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another meaning on the word redemption, concerning which 
Augustine speaks in another place. Hilary expresses their 
opinion thus, “ That an infant dying unbaptized cannot justly 
perish, since it is born without sin.” And Augustine de- 
scribes it in these words, “ Nor do little children need the 
grace of the Saviour by which, through baptism, they may be 
delivered from perdition, because they have contracted no 
guilt from their connexion with Adam.” The Pelagians, 
however inconsistent it may appear, not only retained the 
baptism of infants, but also the very form which had been 
long in use, according to which it was said to be for the re- 
mission of sins. On which subject Augustine remarks, “ Of 
what advantage is it that you make use of the same words 
in the baptism of infants as adults, when you take away the 
thing signified in this sacrament?” And the author of the 
Hypognosticon addresses them with severity respecting the 
same thing: ‘ Who is not shocked at the mere naming of 
your practice, in which you make the faithful word of God 
in part true, and in part a lie; that is, true as it relates to 
adults, for you admit that they are indeed baptized for the 
remission of sins; but false as it relates to infants, who are 
not, according to you, baptized for the remission of sins, al- 
though you use in their baptism this very form of words.” 
To these things the Pelagians had nothing to reply, except 
that although infants were free from sin, they were the sub- 
jects of the same sacrament which, when applied to adults, 
was for the remission of sins. But when urged to state why 
they were at all baptized, they offered two reasons; the one 
was, that by baptism they were adopted into the number of 
sons; the other, that by it they received the promise of the 
kingdom of heaven. This made it necessary for Pelagius to 
feign some intermediate place between heaven and hell, to 
which unbaptized infants might be sent after death. But he 
was cautious about what he said on this point. We learn 
from Augustine that he was wont to say, “ Whither infants 
do not go I know, but whither they do go, I know not.” 
This same father, therefore, in writing against Julian, adverts 
to this opinion in the following words: “ You make two 
places of everlasting happiness; the one within, and the other 
without the kingdom of God.” From what has been said, it 
is evident what were the opinions of the Pelagians respect- 
ing the future state of infants, and the reasons of their bap- 
tism. The opinions of the orthodox on these points were far 
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different, for although they disputed among themselves what 
kind of punishment was due to infants, on account of origi- 
nal sin, whether of loss or of sense, yet there was an almost 
universal consent among them, that in consequence of ori- 
ginal sin, we are children of wrath, and obnoxious to eternal 
punishment ; and, moreover, that baptism was for the remis- 
sion of sins; and that by baptism infants were regenerated, 
and thus made partakers of life and eternal felicity. 

Augustine often brings up this subject, and may be con- 
sidered as speaking the sentiments of the whole church in 
his time. “I do not affirm” says he “that infants dying 
without baptism will be in a worse condition than if they 
had never been born, for our Lord uses this expression re- 
specting sinners of the most abandoned character: for from 
what he says about Sodom, and does not restrict to the 
wicked inhabitants of that city, that it will be more tolerable 
for them than some others in the day of judgment, the in- 
ference is clear that there will be a difference in the future 
punishment of men; who then can doubt but that unbap- 
tized infants, who are chargeable with the guilt of original 
sin only, which has not been aggravated by any actual 
transgressions of their own, will fall under the lightest pun- 
ishment of all? But what will be the nature or the degree 
of their punishment, although we cannot define, yet I should 
not dare say, that it would have been better for them never 
to bave been born, than to exist in the state which will be 
allotted to them.” Again, “It may be truly said, that un- 
baptized infants, leaving the body without baptism, will suffer 
the very mildest punishment ; yet he who says that they will 
fall under no degree of condemnation, both deceives others 
and is deceived himself; for the apostle has said that the 
condemnation is of one sin; and that by one offence con- 
demnation hath come upon all men.” “ We say that little 
children should be baptized ; and of this no one doubts, for 
even they who differ from us in other points, all concur in 
this; we maintain, however, that this is that they may be 
saved, and may inherit eternal life, which they cannot pos- 
sess unless they are baptized in Christ; but they say, it is 
not for salvation, not for eternal life, but for the kingdom of 
God.” 

Jerome also, in book iil. against the Pelagians, says “‘ This 
one thing I say, and will then conclude: either you should 
have another creed, which after the words Father, Son, and 
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112 Karly History of Pelagianism. 
Holy Spirit, should contain a clause, that ye shall baptize 
infants for the kingdom of heaven; or if you use the same 
baptism for infants and adults, you should confess that the 
former as well as the latter are baptized for the remission of 
sins.” 

Paullinus, in his book addressed to Zosimus, after the con- 
demnation of Pelagius and Ceelestius, says, ‘ They strive 
against the apostolical doctrine of original sin, which hath 
passed on all men, for our race will possess that inheritance 
received from Adam, even unto the end of the world, and 
which is only by the sacrament of baptism removed from 
infants; who cannot inherit eternal life nor obtain the king- 
dom of God by any other means.” A multitude of testi- 
monies might be adduced of the same import, but it is 
unnecessary. The reader will perceive from those above 
cited, what is exceedingly evident to every one in the least 
conversant with ecclesiastical history, that the fathers of this 
period seem universally to have fallen into the mistake of 
confounding baptism with regeneration. From an errone- 
ous interpretation of John, iit. 5, they concluded that there 
was no salvation without external baptism; and the next 
step was that the internal grace of regeneration uniformly 
accompanied the external rite; and this notion had taken 
such full possession of their minds, that they commonly gave 
the name regeneration to baptism. We have not kept 
back the evidence of this fact, whatever may be its opera- 
tion; for we now have to act the part of faithful historians, 
and to exhibit fairly to the view of our readers the opinions 
of the ancient church on an important point of doctrine, 
which may be considered as lying at the foundation of the 
Christian system. 

The cardinal point of the Pelagian system was the denial 
of original sin; this was their reercy tevdoc, their radical error, 
from which all the rest naturally germinated. The contro- 
versy did, however, include many other distinct points of no 
small interest, concerning which our limits do not permit us 
to say any thing at present. Probably, in some future num- 
ber we shall resume the subject, and exhibit a view of other 
controversies which have arisen in the church respecting 
original sin. It is attended with many advantages to bring 
into view ancient heresies; for often what modern innova- 
tors consider a new discovery, and wish to pass off as a 
scheme suited to remove all ditliculties, is fuund upon ex- 
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amination to be nothing else than some ancient heresy 
clothed in a newdress. ‘That the doctrine of original sin is 
involved in many difficulties, which no mortal has the wis 
dom to explain, we are ready to admit: but the question 
with us is,—is it taught in the Bible? And if any one choose 
to move a previous question, it will be,—can that book be di- 
vinely inspired which contains sucha doctrine? And here, 
if we could get clear of the thing by rejecting the Scriptures, 
something would be gained ; but the evidence of original sin 
is deeply recorded in the acknowledged depravity of our 
race, and in the dispensations of God towards us. To ac- 
count for the facts which experience teaches beyond all pos- 
sibility of contradiction, we need the testimony which the 
Bible contains, which if we reject we may escape one set of 
difficulties, but shall assuredly plunge into others more for- 
midable and unmanageable, although they may be more out 
of sight. 

It is our opinion, therefore, after looking on all sides, and 
contemplating the bearing and consequences of all theories 
on this subject, that no one is on the whole so consistent 
with facts, with the Scriptures, and with itself, as the old 
doctrine of the ancient church, which traces all the sins and 
evils in the world to the impuration of the first sin of Adam; 
and that no other theory of original sin is capable of stand- 
ing the test of an impartial scrutiny. 





THE MEANS OF REPENTANCE. 


The hearers of the gospel are often disposed to ask, when 
the obligation to immediate repentance is urged upon them, 
how are we to repent? a question which we ought not to be 
unprepared to meet. The prophet Hosea, chap. v. 4, has, 
we think, clearly shown the true answer to that question. 
He there teaches that the way of repenting or turning to 
God, is to frame one’s doings to that end: an expression of 
which an explanation seems needless. Universally, when 
men would accomplish any thing requiring the use of means, 


they frame their doings, or direct and order their conduct to 
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the proposed end; and the same, the prophet takes it for 
granted as a matter understood and unquestionable, is the 
way to repent or turn to God. 

In order, however, to present this subject in a just and 
proper light, it is necessary, first, to show, notwithstanding 
the prophet’s clear assumption of the point, that there is a 
way of repenting as well as of doing other things; secondly, 
to declare that way, or how a man’s doings must be framed 
in order to repent; and, thirdly, to vindicate our doctrine 
against objections. 

I. There is a way to repent. Repenting is a thing to be 
done in the use of means and endeavours, and not otherwise. 

Repenting, or turning to God, is a state of mind which a 
man cannot bring himself into by one mere volition. He 
cannot repent simply by resolving or saying within himself, 
I will repent. That resolution may fix his mind on repent- 
ing, and be the beginning of a series of mental acts and ex- 
ercises which will result in his repentance; but his repent- 
ance is not its immediate sequent, any more than a man’s 
becoming pleased or pensive, or affected in any way, is the 
immediate result of a volition to become so affected. Ifa 
man determine that he will be in any frame of mind what- 
soever, he does not find himself in that frame as soon as 
he forms the determination; he finds himself using the 
means—the necessary volitions and exertions, in order to get 
himself into it: he finds his thoughts and affections employ- 
ed about those things which have a tendency to produce the 
desired frame: in this way, and not otherwise, he fulfils his 
purpose. If a man would revive in his heart a lively affec- 
tion for an absent friend, the affection does not instantly 
glow in his breast as the immediate effect of his volition; it 
may exist there very quickly, but not until he has given 
some thoughts to the absent person’s image and excellencies. 
Thus is it in respect to repentance: it cannot be experienced 
by the mind in any other way than by the mind’s action and 
exercise towards those things which have a tendency to pro- 
duce repentance. These are the things the mind must ad- 
dress itself unto and employ itself about, in fulfilling the ob- 
ligation to repent and turn to God. If a man, when com- 
manded to repent, would obey that command, these are the 
things he undertakes in order to obey it; for in the nature 
and necessity of the case, it cannot be obeyed in any other 
way.—-We are sometimes much in earnest when we are urging 
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men to immediate repentance, to obtain from them a promise 
to do what we press upon them; but if they give us a pro- 
mise, it amounts only to this, that they will employ their 
minds about those awful and holy objects of which repent- 
ance in the soul is the impress and counterpart. And, per- 
haps, if instead of exacting a promise we would give our 
whole labour to the business of making these objects stand 
out before them in their grand importance and excellence, 
we should be more likely to gain our point. 

Perhaps these observations may be regarded by some in 
the light of mere assertions: to us, however, they are full of 
evidence ; and we cannot but think they must appear so to 
all who will give them due consideration. It strikes us asa 
thing hardly needing more than correct statement to produce 
conviction, that the mind, to be justly affected by things 
without itself, must have those things present to its thoughts 
and contemplations; and we have only been inculcating this 
principle in respect to the matter of repenting or turning 
to God. All we have said is, that in order to repent, the 
things that work repentance in the mind must be thought of 
and considered ;—that this is truly the way to repent—and 
can any one doubt it? If testimony from scripture be de- 
manded, many other passages besides that of our prophet 
are explicit. David shows us that there is a way to repent, 
and to some extent what that way is, when he says “ I thought 
on my ways and turned my feet unto thy testimonies.” And 
Ezekiel, in chap. xviii. 28, “ Because he considereth and 
turneth away from his wickedness, he shall save his soul 
alive.” 

II. There is then a way to repent, and that way has been 
vaguely brought into view. But here more precision and 
care are necessary, and therefore have we proposed it as a 
distinct topic, to show what a man must do in order to re- 
pent. 

We have said he must employ his mind about those things 
which have a tendency to induce its repentance. Let this 
condensed view of the course to be pursued be justly ex- 
panded, and the way to repent will be fully understood. 

What then are those things which have a tendency to 
bring a man to repentance, or without which his repentance 
is an impossibility? Here it is obvious that men, being in 
different circumstances, and having shades of difference in 
character, are not all under a necessity to pass through the 
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same process of acts and exercises in order to their reforma- 
tion and recovery to God. A heathen man cannot come to 
repentance without a knowledge of the true God and of the 
vanity and wickedness of idolatry. He must, therefore, use 
the means of acquiring that knowledge, as those who are en- 
deavouring to win his soul must use the means of imparting 
itto him. An infidel cannot repent while he remains an 
infidel, nor a heretic while he remains a heretic; the one 
must renounce his unbelief, and the other his error; and 
must do whatever is necessary to such renunciation; and 
much honest and serious research into the evidences of the 
truth may be necessary, if, as doubtless has been the case 
with some, they are sincerely convinced, and deeply rooted 
in their false and fatal opinions. An immoral man cannot 
repent while he continues to be unchaste or dishonest, or 
intemperate or profane ; the mind is incapable of exercising 
repentance while it remains the slave of such flagitious pro- 
pensities and habits. A man addicted to any vicious prac- 
tice whatsoever must forsake that evil way, or continue an 
impenitent and perishing sinner.—But the abjuration of gross 
delusions and sins, though indispensable, is not sufficient. 
This must be done, and something else also, or the soul will 
never come to the turning point of its salvation. Repenting, 
or actually turning to God, supposes in the soul a lively and 
commanding perception of God’s supreme excellency ; but 
the soul cannot acquire such a perception without appre- 
hending and considering the proofs and manifestations of the 
divine nature in creation, providence and scripture ; that is} 
without deeply searching after God, in his works and his 
word, where alone he is to be found.—Again, repentance 
supposes the renunciation of the world as the chief good; 
since it is impossible that both the world and God should be 
embraced as the chief good at the same time ; but how can 
the world be renounced without a deep conviction of its 
vanity, and how can that conviction be obtained but by re- 
flecting on its character, and comparing it with the soul’s 
everlasting need? The action of the mind in thus reflecting 
and comparing may be too quick to be discerned, but of its 
necessity as a means of repentance there cannot be a ques- 
tion.—Repentance also implies sorrow for sin, its essence 
being love for him against whom all sin is committed, and 
whose glory and government it aims to destroy; but to be 
grieved for sin, its turpitude must be seen, and how can it 
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be seen but by exercising the mind on those things wherein 
the evil of sin appears. —Repentance in persons indoctrinated 
in the gospel supposes, moreover, cordial acquiescence in 
the principles of the oracles of God, the truths of the gospel, 
the christian rule of life, the terms of saving mercy, and all 
the revealed prescriptions and enactments of the divine ad- 
ministration; and without employing the mind about these 
things, how is it possible intelligently and truly to acquiesce 
in them ? 

III. But this subject will be further explained when, as 
proposed, thirdly, we shall have answered some objections. 

It may be objected that we give license to sin by al- 
lowing that any thing may be done before repentance. 
What—if nothing is allowed to be done which is not in or- 
der to repentance, and without which repentance would be 
an impossibility 2 Can that be evil which has a direct ten- 
dency to good? Can that be unlawful without which duty 
cannot be done? Can that be contrary to the command- 
ment which is absolutely necessary in order to the fulfilling 
of the commandment? Nay, the commandment itself in- 
cludes and requires it. Universally and necessarily, when a 
command to do something is given, the things indispensable 
to the doing of the main thing are as much required as the 
main thing itself. When a master commands a servant to 
perform an errand, he commands him to use whatever means 
may be necessary to its performance. When an instructor 
commands a pupil to learn a lesson, he requires at the same 
time all the pre-requisite conning and seclusion. ‘This is so 
evident that no argument could make it more certain. It 
is equally evident that when God commands repentance, he 
commands also whatever may be indispensable to repent- 
ance. So that when a sinner considers his ways, and turns 
away from them, and meditates on the evil of sin, as a trans- 
gression against God, and calls to mind all the infinite 
claims of God to his supreme love, and does all this, in or- 
der to, and as included in true repentance, he is not rebelling 
against the commandment, but falling in with its scope and 
intention. 

Our doctrine may appear to some persons as tending to 
self-righteousness, by setting men to strive in the exercise 
of their own strength; whereas the gospel cuts off all hope 
at once from this quarter, and binds men to come instantly 
to Christ. But what is it for a sinner to come immediately 
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to Christ? Jet those answer who make this objection to 
our doctrine. Is there not some movement of mind, some 
mental act or operation necessary in order to his coming ? 
We insist upon nothing to be done before his coming, but 
as in order, and absolutely indispensable to it. We do not 
plead for any thing in itself sinful, as we have shown: we 
would not set the sinner on a course of self-righteous do- 
ings; but by all the motives of eternity, we would dissuade 
him against such a course ; and urge him in the opposite 
direction, by binding him to the performance of those 
things, and only those, which have a direct tendency to 
bring him to repentance. There is a distinction between 
self-righteous doings, and those which our doctrine defends, 
as broad as the difference between the way to hell and the 
way toheaven. When sinners are directed to do things ad- 
mitted to be, in their very nature, sinful, they are directed 
to pursue a course directly unfavourable to their repentance. 
When admitting their excuse for continued disobedience, 
they are told to wait God’s time for converting them, in the 
use of formal or legal prayers, &c. they are set forward 
on the road to entire infatuation and destruction. But 
when they are urged to arouse themselves to the immense 
concerns of their sou!s, and employ their minds and hearts 
about the great objective causes of repentance and salva- 
tion, they are not urged to any thing sinful, but to things 
which, though not holy in themselves, are, as the means of 
holiness, of indispensable importance. 

It may be deemed an objection to our doctrine that it ad- 
mits of some delay in the infinite concern of repentance, 
whereby the soul is left exposed, and may perish, But how 
does our doctrine admit of any, even the least, delay? If 
a servant is commanded to do a thing, and he instantly be- 
takes himself to the use of the means by which only it can 
be done, is he delaying, or does the command which re- 
quires of him the immediate use of these means, encourage, 
or even tolerate delay 2? Our doctrine recognises the obli- 
gation, and inculcates the duty, of immediate repentance. 
No repentance can be conceived more immediate than 
that which it enforces. It requires a man to repent as 
quickly as in the nature of the case it can be done. A man 
cannot set himself to the business of repenting without em- 
ploying his mind about the things which have a tendency 
to beget repentance. A doctrine which urges him to an 
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instant occupation of his mind about these things, urges 
him to the speediest way of repenting. If repentance were 
a thing to be done without any such occupation of the mind, 
the objection would be valid; but not, surely, since the fact 
is otherwise. Besides, the appearance of delay in the ob- 
jector’s view probably arises from some misconception of 
the nature of the preliminary process. I[t is nota process 
of selfish exercises, prescribed on the supposition of insu- 
perable difficulty, as a means of procuring divine grace to 
remove that difficulty. It is not a sinful waiting for the 
spirit, in formal or selfish praying, reading, &c. To plead 
for the necessity of such a process were indeed to be op- 
posed to immediate repentance; but as we have said and 
shown, such is not the nature of the acts and exercises of 
the mind which are preliminary and indispensable to re- 
pentance. They are acts not sinful; and though in the 
order of nature previous to repentance, they are not neces- 
sarily previous by any distinguishable distance of time. Re- 
pentance ought to ensue upon them instantaneously. As 
soon as the sinner thinks upon his ways, he ought to for- 
sake them. Thought, previously, is admissible merely be- 
cause they cannot be forsaken without it. As soon as he 
turns his mind upon the evidences of the evil of sin and the 
goodness of God, he ought to be ashamed and humbled and 
broken-hearted. Not after but as soon as: not one second 
should follow: motive should prevail; moral influence 
should sway the heart, as if it were almighty physical pow- 
er: to resist it one instant, to resist at all, is wilfully to 
thrust away the end, after coming to it in the use of the 
means. Our doctrine demands only that the impenitent 
sinner do not hope to repent without properly and reasonably 
exercising his mind to that end; that he rouse himself up, 
and look about him, and behold the innumerable evils that 
encompass ‘him, and the countless motives that require his 
immediate return to God; and then at once comply with the 
force of those motives. To wait with his mind open to evi- 
dence and reason is the madness of rebellion, and may be 
punished by a sudden stroke of the divine anger. 

It may, finally, be thought an objection to the view that 
has now been given of this subject, that it makes the busi- 
ness of repenting too much like any other work or doing of 
the mind; and leaves no place for that special agency of the 
Holy Spirit which alone can change the heart. We do in- 
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deed represent the human mind as acting freely, reasonably, 
and according to its own proper laws, even in this high mat- 
ter; and maintain that no affection ever takes place in the 
heart more naturally and regularly than repentance, though 
the immediate effect of the Holy Spirit’s agency. We would 
have the mind exercise itself in a way which tends to make 
it penitent ; which of itself ought to, and if not resisted in- 
variably would make it penitent: this we acknowledge—and 
who finds fault with it? Who would pursue any other 
course? Should we seek to give a direction to the mind’s 
exercises which would not be favourable to its repenting ? 
Should we set it upon selfish exertions and strivings, a 
course which would lead it into stupidity or self-righteous 
confidence 2. Or should we set it upon no exertions what- 
ever, but simply repeat the demand for repentance ; refusing 
to give ignorant and unthinking sinners any further expla- 
nation or direction, as if they could repent without engag- 
ing their minds about the things that objectively cause re- 
pentance; as if one simple volition, or saying in thought 
now we will repent, were repenting indeed. No reflecting 
person can hold to this way of dealing with sinners.—It 
does not follow that the influence of the Holy Spirit is made 
unnecessary, because the mind is set upon a course of exer- 
cises, which, of themselves, have a tendency to repentance. 
Things may have a strong tendency to what, after all, owing 
to some hindrance or interference, may not be attained. 
Deep and intense consideration of sin and holiness, God and 
eternity, mightily tends to the mind’s actually turning to 
God ; but there may be, as there is, in the mind, a principle 
of adherence to the world, which no motive of itself is suf- 
ficient to overcome; so that if the Holy Spirit do not lend 
the might of his invisible hand, the preliminary exercises, 
however favourable, will terminate ill. Is it asked, then, 
why set the mind upon these preliminary exercises rather 
than the way of selfish waiting, since both are alike una- 
vailable? I answer, 1. Both are not alike sinless. 2. The 
latter has a tendency directly unfavourable, the former a ten- 
dency directly favourable to the mind’s repentance. 3. It 
is more likely that the Holy Spirit will co-operate with 
what is not sinful and is favourable to his good work, than 
with what is both sinful and utterly unfavourable to it. The 
fact that the sinner is dependent on the Holy Spirit, and so 
dependent that he never will repent but in the day of the 
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Holy Spirit’s power, that fact, therefore, is compatible with 
our doctrine; and need not, nay, ought not, to be concealed 
from the sinner. The knowledge gf it will but encourage 
his exertions. It will encourage hem more than all other 
considerations besides. Let it enter into the sinner’s mind, 
while he is pondering the vast affairs of his soul, that the 
Almighty arm must be stretched out in his behalf, befere his 
sinful heart will ever give up the world for God; and that the 
probability of his having the help of that arm is greater or 
less, according as his mind is more or less engaged in the exer- 
cises necessary to his repentance ; and he is put under the force 
of the mightiest of all reasons for diligence in those exercises. 
And thus it is, that the doctrine of the sinner’s dependence 
on the Spirit, rightly used, instead of leading to apathy, as 
it has been made to do by unskilful management, is, in the 
light of motive or moral influence, one of the most powerful 
of all the things of revealed truth. 

These remarks, we think, expose two errors on the sub- 
ject of the means to be used by sinners in order to their 
repentance and salvation. 

Some maintain that the means of repentance and regene- 
ration are selfish praying, reading and waiting on ordinan- 
ces; but the inconsistency of this way with the end to be 
attained cannot escape remark. Sinning certainly is not 
the way to repenting. No excuse for sin, 'n any circum- 
stances, is admitted by God, or ought to be admitted by us, 
as his ambassadors. If men are saved in a course of sin- 
ning, whatever that course be, they are saved against their 
own endeavours, and in spite of themselves. 

Some allow sinners to use no means whatever. They 
call upon them to repent, and then cease. As to the man- 
ner of repenting they have no explanation to give; they 
know of no manner: they insist upon repentance, and warn 
against all exercises of mind and body, but those of repen- 
tance itself, or that flow from repentance. The reason of 
their doing so is, that they suppose all such exercises to be 
necessarily sinful; and it cannot be right to encourage sin 
in any case or in any way. Nor can sinning be the way to 
repent, or doing evil the way to do good. fut it is not true 
that man is capable of no exercises before repentance 
which are not essentially and necessarily sinful. He is ca- 
pable, and is in fact, the subject of instinctive and unavoid- 
able exercises and operations, which, in themselves, are 
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neither sinful nor holy. Ali such are those which, in the 
nature and necessity of the case, are in order and have a 
tendency to holiness. These exercises and actions are not 
holy, for they are in order to holiness. Neither are they 
sinful, for what is sinful cannot have a tendency to holiness. 
They are necessary, indispensable, and that is their vindica- 
tion. * They are the true means of repentance. To say that 
there are no means of repentance; that nothing can be done 
before, and in order to repentance, which is not sin; is to 
condemn not the sinner’s doings only, but, to a certain ex- 
tent, those also of the minister of the gospel. He ought not 
to call sinners together to hear the word, for they cannot 
come together but in sin. He ought not to require doubt- 
ing men to examine the evidences of christianity, for that is 
requiring them to sin. He ought not to urge consideration 
on his hearers, for that too is rebellion. He cannot proceed 
a step in his work, as a messenger of God to sinful men, 
without making himself, on this supposition, the minister of 
sin. But he is not so in fact. The things which men must 
do in order to meet and hear him, and accept the overtures 
of the divine mercy, are not sinful, because they are abso- 
lutely indispensable. Men must do these things or remain 
and die in sin.—Nor are ministers only inculpated. God 
himself calls on perishing men to hearken to the gracious 
voice which, tfrough the sacred ministry, speaketh to them 
from heaven, and to frame their doings to turn unto Him; 
and does He necessitate men to sin as preliminary to their 
repentance ? 


PROFESSOR STUART’S POSTSCRIPT TO HIS LET- 
TER TO THE EDITORS OF THE BIBLICAL RE- 
PERTORY. 


An edition of Professor Stuart’s Letter to the Editors of 
this Journal, published in our last number, has recently been 
published, to which is attached a Postscript of sixteen pages. 

We deem it necessary to make a few remarks, in order to 
remove from Professor Stuart’s own mind, and from the minds 
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of our readers, an impression which we think injurious. At 
the commencement of the Postscript, a complaint is made in 
the following terms, viz: 

‘* The above letter was written, and forwarded to the Editors of 
the Biblical Repertory for publication before the close of last Sep- 
tember. After waiting a considerable time beyond the period when 
the Repertory was expected to make its appearance, it was at length 
received, and the foregoing letter was found to be accompanied by 


thirty-seven pages of ‘ Remarks’ upon it, purporting to be made by 
the Editors.”’ 


‘* That the Editors of any work have a right to control the man- 
ner of its appearance, and to select the matter which it shall contain, 
is in the abstract a very plain principle, and one which I should be 
among the last to question. But after inviting discussion on a point 
of deep interest to the religious public, and having given in very 
strong terms their own views respecting it, that they should refuse 
to publish a reply which held up to view a different side of the ques- 
tion, and in such a way as to let it take its course in the same man- 
ner as the original review had done, the friends of the American 
Edueation Society could hardly have expected.”’ 

With regard to the delay in the publication of the stric- 
tures here complained of, we would say that the work was 
hurried through the press with all possible expedition. The 
time of publication, for more than a year past, has not been 
the first, but from the middle to the close of the month on 
which the number is due. Professor Stuart’s article was re- 
ceived, we think, about the 28th of September, and the num- 
ber was out a little more than three weeks after that time. 
There was no delay occasioned by preparing the reply ; it 
was ready before the printing of the other article was finished. 
We were kept waiting for one of the previous articles, which 
was the real and only reason why the number appeared a 
day later than usual. If the number did not reach Andover 
about the first of November, any delay beyond that time is to 
be attributed to the fact, that the great mail passing through 
this place is often so heavy that pamphlets cannot be forward- 
ed immediately. 

As to inviting a discussion of the merits of the American 
Education Society in the Repertory, we would say that an 
invitation was not otherwise given, than that the Editors, at 
the request of a gentleman connected with that society, 
consented to publish a reply to the review in the July number. 

To the complaint that we did not permit the letter of 
Professor Stuart to take its course and have its full effect, 
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unobstructed by any remarks in reply, we answer, that we 
thought we were doing as much as could reasonably be ex- 
pected of the conductors of any work, in giving up more than 
forty pages to an article which tended to present the con- 
ductors themselves in a most unfavourable light before their 
readers, which contained severe censures on the course they 
had taken, and heavy charges of misrepresentation and un- 
fairness. We felt bound, in duty to ourselves and to the 
cause, not to permit these representations to go forth with 
an implied assent on our part to their correctness. . 

The spirit of the article which Professor Stuart received, 
was, as he readily admits, as mild as could be expected. We 
had, therefore, reason to hope that the objections to the Ame- 
rican Education Society would be met and answered in a 
corresponding manner. The strictures, however, charged us 
with ignorance, misrepresentation, exciting sectarian jealou- 
sies, filling the mouths of infidels with arguments, &c. They 
were written in such a manner, that it became as necessary 
to resist the spirit, as to controvert the reasonings. We feel 
ourselves called upon to make this remark, because Profes- 
sor Stuart gives, as one of his reasons for declining a conti- 
nuance of the discussion, the severity of the reply to his first 
communication. If we have transcended the limits of a 
proper resistance to the spirit manifested in the strictures, 
we are willing to make every becoming acknowledgment: 
but as far as we have yet learned, the impression made by 
the two articles, is generally in favour of the comparative 
mildness of the reply. 

As to the fact that the remarks of the Editors were pub- 
lished in the same number with the strictures, we observe, 
that the character of the strictures constrained us to take 
this course, which we considered as perfectly consistent with 
established usage in such cases. In the third number of the 
Christian Spectator, we find a letter, addressed to the Editor 
of that work, criticising the spirit of the articles on the sub- 
ject in discussion between Dr ‘Taylor and Mr Harvey, and 
followed by remarks intended and adapted to meet the ob- 
jections of the writer of the letter. 

Before leaving this unpleasant part of the subject, we wish 
to make a single remark on an additional reason assigned by 
Professor Stuart for declining to continue the discussion, viz: 

‘* That he has given his name to the public, and thus stands directly 
and avowedly responsible for all that he says: but the reviewer and 
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the writer who comes forward in the name of the Editors, have de- 
clined doing this, and consequently have shunned to meet the dis- 
cussion on equal terms of responsibility.”’ 

We doubt not Professor Stuart had satisfactory reasons for 
giving his name to the public, and while we readily admit, 
that to do so is “ evidence of his sincerity and of his full 
persuasion that his cause can be honestly supported,” we can 
see other reasons than “ caution” why the name of the wri- 
ter on the other side was not publicly avowed. The articles 
in the Repertory, as in other periodical works, are anony- 
mous, and as Professor Stuart’s letter was originally signed 
“A Friend to the A. E. Society,” we were not authorized 
to know the writer until two-thirds of the reply was written, 
and part of it in the printer’s hands; and it could not rea- 
sonably be expected that we should then change the whole 
form of expression and address. And, indeed, if the name 
had been originally given in the communication, it could not 
materially have changed the purport of our remarks. What- 
ever be our respect for the character of that gentleman, and 
it is truly great, we could, in such a discussion, have known 
him only as he appeared in the letter before us. We may 
also add, it was our wish that the important subject discuss- 
ed, might be impartially examined and decided, according 
to its real merits, by the christian public, unswayed by the 
influence and authority of names*. 

We duly appreciate the fourth reason for not pursuing the 
subject, expressed in these terms, viz: 

** That, having been long in the habit of the most brotherly and 
confidential intercourse with some of the gentlemen whom I sup- 
pose to be among the Editors of the Biblical Repertory, and cher- 
ishing towards them the most unfeigned respect, confidence and 
fraternal affection, it would be a sacrifice, to which nothing but the 
mest imperious duty would force me, to trespass on their aflection 
and confidence by dispute.” 

The Editors to whom reference is here made most sin- 
eerely and cordially reciprocate these kind sentiments, and 
beg leave to assure Professor Stuart, that no one concerned 
in conducting this Journal cherishes towards him any other 





* If, however, it would be any gratification to the friends of the American 
Education Society to know who is personally responsible for the articles in ques- 
tion, we are authorized to name the Rev. Dr Carnahan, President of the College 
of New Jersey.— Ed. Bib. Rep. 
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sentiments than those of high respect, with a sincere desire 
that his valuable labours, in the high department in which 
Divine Providence has placed him, may be long continued. 

In the reply, contained in the Postscript, to our arguments 
on the merits of the question, it gives us unfeigned pleasure 
to find nothing in the manner or spirit to which we object, 
although we do not assent to the conclusiveness of the rea- 
soning. 

For reasons assigned, the writer does not undertake to re- 
ply to all our remarks in the last number; and as we wish to 
be as brief as possible, we shall in this respect follow his 
example, touching only those points which appear to us ma- 
terial. 

In pages 34 and 35, the writer of the Postscript endeavours 
to show the insufficiency of our objections to the minute- 
ness of the details in the quarterly returns, and gives several 
reasons with a view to prove that our objections have no 
weight. We shall not follow the writer in all his remarks 
on this subject. It appears to us that the whole matter de- 
pends on this single point, the necessity of these minute re- 
ports, in order to prevent the abuse of sacred funds. We 
supposed it was not necessary, on the principles of the Ame- 
rican Education Society, and we ventured to suggest a me- 
thod of avoiding the pain which the beneficiaries feel in the 
operation of this system. And we are assured that our ex- 
pedient will not answer. Now, we say, if it is necessary, and 
admits of no remedy, the objection which we thought not 
very important, when first proposed, becomes truly formida- 
ble. ‘The organization of the society is such as requires a 
measure to be rigorously enforced which wounds the feel- 
ings of young men. ‘This necessity results from making all 
the young men who need aid, in the most distant parts of 
our vast territory, dependent on one man or one body of 
men: if the society were organized in a different way, equal 
security might be attained against the misapplication of 
the funds, and those evils of which we complain avoided. 

In page 35 of the Postscript, it seems to be intimated that 
a compliance with these quarterly returns is a test of piety, 
and that to refuse such compliance is a proof of the want 
of piety. 

“If”? says the writer * piety has led the nine hundred young men 
in question to submit to the accountability required by the Ameri- 
can Education Society, then what has led others to refuse such sub- 
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mission? Some other principle, it would seem, which must be dif- 
ferent from piety. But is it a better one? Either the nine hundred 
young men must be wanting as to a praise-worthy degree of delicacy 
and ingenuousness, or the others are wanting in piety.” 

We will not agree to take either horn of this dilemma. We 
think it is easy to account for this difference of conduct, with- 
out asserting that one class wants delicacy, or the other piety. 
We have elsewhere assigned the reason why the nine hun- 
dred submitted without any impeachment of their delicacy: 
and we now say, other young men, equally pious, may not 
submit, because they think the requisition unnecessary and 
unreasonable. 

In the argument before us, it seems to be assumed as cer- 
tain that the reluctance which men generally feel to make 
known their wants and dependence on the aid of others, is 
in all cases sinful and inconsistent with piety. In the sen- 
tence already quoted, the writer says in substance, ‘ the 
principle which induces some young men to refuse submis- 
sion to the disclosures required by the American Education 
Society, must be something different from piety:” and in 
the following sentence he says: 

‘¢] would ask whether the pride, independence and unwillingness 
to feel obligation which are natural to the human heart, are to be 
palliated, I might even say justified and encouraged, by being saluted 
as ingenuousness and delicacy and noble-mindedness ?”’ Page 35. 

Now, if the sensation of pain which usually accompanies 
the disclosure of our wants be in all cases sinful, then the 
entire want of any such feelings must be the perfection of 
virtue. If the existence of the feeling described be pride, 
then the want of it is humility. And the man who is not 
ashamed to beg, who is totally indifferent on what terms he 
receives his subsistence, is more to be commended than the 
one whom nothing less than imperious necessity can induce 
to disclose his wants. We have supposed that to avoid un- 
necessarily wounding the feelings of those who are in need, 
was one object in giving that divine injunction, ‘‘ When thou 
doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” There are persons, and those not the most destitute 
of piety, who may be more pained by the manner of giving 
them assistance than if they were left without aid. We 
hope it is not the object of the American Education Society 
to break down all feelings of this kind. A system which our 
fathers resisted unto blood, enjoined voluntary austerities, 
probably with a view to destroy that pride and independence 
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which are natural to the human heart. Superiors inculcated 
submission on those who were in training for holy orders, 
and novices submitted without a murmur to the course pre- 
scribed. The consequence was, that a race of mendicants 
sprang up, who were not troubled with those natural feel- 
ings which it is deemed criminal to palliate and foster. 

There is a numerous class of feelings natural to man (for 
they are in every man) which we do not know that the reli- 
gion of the gospel is intended to extinguish ; such as the love 
of parents, of children, of life, and we will add, of indepen- 
dence on the will of man. All these feelings, we are aware, 
are very liable through excess to become criminal ; and there 
are cases when a sense of duty must induce a good man to 
sacrifice all these feelings. But then the will of God must 
be clearly ascertained. ‘l'o crush these feelings by a course 
of discipline, to make a man regardless of parents, of chil- 
dren, of character, of life, is not, in our opinion, the way to 
cherish that supreme devotedness to God which the gospel 
requires. In defence of loans, the writer of the Postscript 
has said much respecting the energy and strength of charac- 
ter which that part of the system is calculated to cherish. 
But here, in this minute and repeated development of pri- 
vate concerns to the officers of a great society, more is lost 
as respects energy and strength of character than can be 
gained by the other measure, even if all the hopes of the 
society were realized. 

We shall now notice the reasonings in the Postscript on the 
subject of loans. And as our objections to the loaning sys- 
tem are stated in an explicit manner in two previous arti- 
cles on this subject, it is not necessary to enter into a full 
discussion of this point. We shall merely examine, in as 
brief a manner as possible, the fairness and conclusiveness 
of the arguments in the Postscript against the principles we 
have avowed on the subject. Our first remark is, that the 
writer has used the word salary or salaries in such a manner 
as to make an erroneous impression on the minds of his 
readers. 

‘The doctrine, says he, is avowed and advocated, that the 
churches are as much obligated to pay salaries to those who are 
preparing for the ministry, as to pay salaries to their pastors.” 
Page 36. 

And the same term is repeated again and again in the 
sequel, and that it may not escape the eye, the word is print- 
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ed in italics and capitals. It is well known that many per- 
sons have a strong repugnance to the idea of salary, both in 
church and state, especially in the former. The very men- 
tion of the name salary is sufficient to chill their blood. 
They consider it as synonymous with sinecure, and look 
upon it as a tax paid by the industrious poor to support the 
rich in idleness. And it seems to us that the use of this 
word assists very much to give plausibility to the writer’s 
conclusions. Neither in the Review nor in the Remarks have 
we used the word so conspicuously displayed in the Post- 
script, in reference to the young men educated by the church 
for her service. In the Biblical Repertory, p. 612, the prin- 
ciple we maintain is expressed thus: 

‘* Whenever any man devotes his whole time and talents to the 
service of any community, at their request, it is obligatory on that 
community to provide for his support.”’ 

Between the proposition thus expressed and that put into 
our mouths by the writer, there is this obvious difference : 
The one conveys the idea of nothing more than a bare sub- 
sistence; the other may mean, and usually does mean, ac- 
cording to established usage, an annual income, varying from 
that which is necessary to support an individual to what is 
adequate to maintain a family in splendour and luxury. 

We think, then, that the intelligent, as well as the vulgar 
reader, is liable, from the representation given in the Post- 
script, to misconceive the real principle we advocate. Sub- 
stitute the word support for salary, as applied to young 
men preparing for the ministry, wherever it occurs in the 
argument, and the force of the writer’s reasoning will appear 
very different from what it now does. 

in the next place, we object to the conclusiveness of the 
argument. The general principle we have laid down may 
be true, and we believe is true, and yet the absurdities to 
which the writer thinks he has driven us may not follow. 
The general proposition is, “that whenever any man devotes 
his whole time and talents to the service of any community, 
at their request, it is obligatory on that community to pro- 
vide for his support.” Let the reader notice the qualifying 
terms “at their request.” The absurdities which are de- 
duced from this general principle are, first, that 

‘* The sons of the rich who are preparing for the ministry are as 


much entitled to the support of the church as the sons of the poor.’” 
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And secondly, 


‘That all our youth, from childhood up to mature age, in a course 
of preparation for the service of the public, in whatever capacity, 
ought to be maintained at the public expense during the whole term 
of their preparation.” 

In order to arrive at these conclusions, the writer has to 
violate one of the fundamental principles of sound reasoning. 
He argues from what is truce in particular circumstances, that 
the same thing must be true in other circumstances, and in 
all circumstances. ‘That since a community is bound to. 
support a man when he engages in their service “ at their 
request,” they are also bound to support him when he com- 
mences without their request. 

In physics we know that a general principle may be so 
modified or counteracted by circumstances as not to pro- 
duce the same effect as if it were permitted to operate un- 
obstructed. In morals, also, our duties are greatly modified 
and varied by circumstances, so that what ought to be done 
independent of circumstances, often ceases to be obligatory 
when certain circumstances exist. ‘Thus it is a natural prin- 
ciple of justice that all men are entitled to liberty; but the 
criminal who has violated the laws of his country cannot 
plead that this general principle should operate so as to 
throw open his prison doors. In like manner we think the 
broad principle expressed in our former remarks is strictly 
true ; yet circumstances may and do exist, which render the 
application of this principle to individuals, in particular cir- 
cumstances, inexpedient and improper. It is improper to 
support the sons of the rich on the funds of the church; 
because their parents are able to pay the expense of their 
education; and every young man of a right spirit would 
wish to give evidence of the purity of his motives in seeking 
the ministry of the gospel, by deducting the expense of his 
education from the patrimony he expects to receive. It is also 
impracticable, because the church is not able to educate all 
who are needed for her service, and the poor have a superior 
claim, on the ground that they have no other means of sub- 
sistence. When, therefore, the church requests a young 
man who has no means of subsistence to commence a course 
of preparation for her service, we say she is bound to pro- 
vide means for his support while thus employed ; for on no 
other condition can he engage in her service. Yet when 
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the church educates indigent and pious young men, we main- 
tain, in virtue of our principle, that she should not consider 
the aid she gives as charity, but as the support which she, as 
their moral parent, is bound to give. And if this view of the 
subject were taken, we flatter ourselves that those painful 
and odious epithets “ charity scholars” would not so often 
be heard. We cannot agree with the writer, on the other 
side, that this view of the subject is calculated to cherish 
feelings of pride and self-importance, and to annihilate those 
of gratitude and obligation. The individual, it is true, need 
no longer consider himself as an idle beggar; but he ought 
not to cease regarding himself as a son, whose industrious 
and liberal parent has furnished him with the means of an 
education, and who expects no other remuneration than that 
he will employ his talents and acquirements and property 
(if any he should have) for the benefit of the common fa- 
mily and of the world. Motives to gratitude towards God 
are certainly not diminished. That he has received his sup- 
port during his education not in the ordinary way, through 
the hands of parents moved by the impulse of natural feel- 
ing, but through the hands of strangers, governed by a sense 
of duty, seems to us a consideration as well adapted as any 
other to inspire the heart with gratitude towards God. But, 
it is said, these motives in some cases are not felt, and that 
we have mournful instances of young men thus educated 
becoming vain and self-important, and even extravagant. 
Let it be admitted that it is so; it only proves that the most 
sacred and solemn moral obligations cannot bind some men; 
and if this page should meet the eye of one such, we would 
say, Ungrateful man, remember this word, to whom much is 
given, of him shall much be required. But is the possibility 
of such an occurrence prevented by the system of loans? 
Suppose a young man, when the time arrives, is able to pay 
his bonds, and does so; may he not then think his own 
hands have done this, and become vain of his talents and 
uncommon worth? Or if an individual be employed in 
missionary or other service, where he receives a scanty sub- 
sistence, and the bonds are cancelled, or the payment not 
demanded, may not he, amidst poverty and privation, be in- 
duced by the favourable decision of the directors to think 
that his services and merits are very great, and spiritual pride 
reach his heart through the chinks of his wretched cabin ? 

The truth is, no means which man can devise, no bonds 
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which he can impose, no severities which he can enjoin, can 
inspire that spirit which should actuate a minister of Jesus 
Christ. You may embarrass and perplex, and even crush 
him, but you cannot compel him by bonds and fetters to 
love his Master’s work, and joyfully to spend his strength 
and life in His service. 

The answer we have given to the writer’s first infer- 
ence from our doctrine applies with greater force to the 
second, when he says, 

‘It must be admitted, on the same grounds of reasoning, that all 
our youth, from childhood up to mature age, in a course of prepa- 
ration for the service of the public, in whatever capacity, ought to 
be maintained at public erpense during the whole term of their pre- 


paration.”’ : 
In addition to what we have already said, bearing on the 


same point, we answer, that a wise government will adopt the 
course which the writer here points out, whenever it becomes 
necessary. Ifthe emolumentsof professional and public men 
be not now sufficient to induce parents, who have the means, 
to educate their sons for these stations, then the government 
ought to give larger salaries, or to afford such facilities in 
acquiring a suitable education, even if the youth should be 
supported at “ public expense,” as would bring into its ser- 
vice men competently qualified. This principle, which the 
writer of the Postscript thinks is attended with such alarm- 
ing consequences, is acted upon by our general and state 
governments, though not to the extent which we could wish. 
Not to mention for the third time the provision made for 
supplying our army and navy with competent officers, we say, 
that almost every state in the Union, except that in which 
we have the honour to live, has endowed academies and col- 
leges, furnished them in whole, or in part, with buildings 
and libraries and apparatus. And why is this done? Ob- 
viously to facilitate education and to diminish the expense 
to individuals. Young men, the sons of the rich as well as 
of the poor, are now educated in all our colleges of any re- 
spectability at an expense less than cost. Calculate the 
interest of the capital sunk in buildings, in libraries, in ap- 
paratus, in salaries to professors, and you will find that it is 
far greater than the amount paid for instruction and accom- 
modations, exclusive of board, which is usually furnished at 
cost. Now, whatever is paid for the education of a young 
man less than it actually costs, is so much given indirectly 
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to that young man; for it saves so much of the patrimony 
which he is to receive. 

According to the reasoning which we controvert, this dif- 
ference ought to be refunded by those who are educated; or 
these institutions ought never to have been endowed by 
public or private liberality. If the argument we oppose be 
conclusive, then New Jersey has always had the wisest le- 
gislature in the Union. Whenever application has been 
made to aid either of the two colleges located in the state, 
our legislators were easily persuaded that if they gave any 
thing to these institutions it would diminish the expense of 
an education, and would be so much given those educated, 
and be virtually asalary. ‘These applications have uniformly 
been rejected after a brief speech from one of the members 
to this effect—* Do you not see the consequence of giving 
money to a college? It will enable them to pay their pro- 
fessors, and then they can live and receive as much as they 
now do, and charge less, or perhaps nothing, for the instruc- 
tion of rich men’s sons. If they will make their sons gen- 
tlemen, let them pay the full amount. You might as well 
give those young chaps a salary at once. It is in fact a 
salary, not quite sufficient to pay their expenses, but it goes 
a good way towards it, and saves so much in their father’s 
pockets. Go on in this way and even our common farmers 
will be tempted to educate their sons, and we shall have no- 
body left to raise bread. Yes, hold out the prospect of sa- 
lary from early life, and see what the consequence would be 
in one year. Why there would be more statesmen, magis- 
trates, lawyers, physicians, (and may I not add) preachers 
too, in the bud, than there would be citizens to support 
them. ‘The state would soon sink under its own burdens.” 
It will be seen at once that there is strong resemblance in 
this speech to a passage at the top of the thirty seventh page 
of the Postscript; and the reasoning from the premises is 
about as conclusive in the one case as in the other. 

In page 37 of the Postscript we are a second time presented 
with the resolution of the Assembly’s Board of Education, 
as confirming the system of loans adopted by the American 
Education Society, and contradicting the principles advo- 
cated in this Journal. 

In our remarks in the last number we passed over in si- 
lence the resolution of the Assembly’s board referred to, 
because we had not pledged ourselves to defend every thing 
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that board had done, and are now doing, and may hereafter 
do, in executing their responsible duties. Our object was to 
present our own views, and to let others adopt or reject our 
principles, as they might deem them correct or otherwise. 
As we are called on a second time to answer this objection 
to our principles, we shall give the resolution of the Assem- 
bly’s board, and then state our own views; so that it may 
appear in what respect we differ, if indeed there is a differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject. The resolution is as fol- 
lows, Viz: 

«That no written obligation shall be required of any beneficiary 
to refund the monies which may be granted him by this board, be- 
cause we act upon the principle, that the church, as a moral parent, 
ought to provide for the education of such of her sons as may be 
indigent, and at the same time may probably become her faithful 
servants in the ministry of reconciliation ; but we nevertheless de- 
sire every beneficiary to remember, that his duty to the church and 
to his younger brethren, who seek the same holy office, and to his 
Saviour, requires that so soon as he is able he should refund the 
benefaction conferred on him with interest. Every beneficiary shall 
be furnished with an attested copy of this resolution.” 

In our remarks, page 615 Biblical Repertory, in answer 
to the question, whether we consider young men educated by 
the church under no obligation to return the money expended 
on their preparation for the ministry ? we say, 

** That every such man, and every other man who enters the min- 
istry, is bound to do all he can for the cause of Christ. If the 
education cause be the loudest and most imperious in its calls, let 
him devote his resources and his efforts in that direction. If there 
be most need, in the time and place where his lot is cast, to advance 
the cause of missions, let this command his money and his time.” 

In accordance with this declaration, we add, that if the 
resolution of the Assembly’s board regards their beneficiary 
as under an obligation to refund to them the money expended 
in his education, in preference to every other claim of reli- 
gion and humanity; if he is bound in duty to give to the 
cause of education the first money he can save from sup- 
porting himself and family, although other objects much 
more urgent and important may present themselves; if he 
is not at liberty to exercise his own judgment in deciding 
what he shall do with the money in his possession, then we 
say we are opposed to the resolution, and are ready to give 
our reasons for our dissent. If the board consider their be- 
nefaction precisely like a debt contracted in the ordinary 
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transactions of life, then the beneficiary has no discretion ; 
he must pay his debt before he is at liberty to give to any 
benevolent object. Thus, if a man has borrowed a sum of mo- 
ney, and promised to return it as soon as he is able, he has 
no right as an honest man to give to any benevolent object 
until that debt is paid. The money in his possession is not 
his own, and he has no right to be charitable with another 
man’s property. 

If the board consider what they have advanced as a debt, 
in the common acceptation of the term, they may involve 
their beneficiaries in numerous perplexities, and greatly di- 
minish their usefulness. For example, the cause of educa- 
tion may not be so urgent as that of missions. ‘Those pre- 
pared for labour may not be able to go forth into promising 
fields for want of means, and more money may be on hand 
for education than is needed. (Thisisa possible case). Yet 
in these circumstances, the beneficiary cannot give to mis- 
sions; he must pay his debt. Calls to relieve the distressed 
and afflicted may be made on him, but he can give nothing. 
Ife must say Corban: all I have is devoted to Y the treasury 
of the Lord for the education of indigent pious youth for 
the gospel ministry. How can aman in 1 these circumstances 
be useful as a pastor? Can he encourage his people by his 
example to acts of benevolence and christian effort? These 
difficulties, and others of a similar kind, press on the benefi- 
ciaries of the American Education Society with full force. 
The money expended in their education was borrowed. It 
isa loan; adebt both in a moral and legal sense. The bene- 
ficiary has promised, and bound himself by legal bonds, to 
pay at a fixed period a certain sum of money toa legal cor- 
poration, for a specific object ; and when money not ‘needed 
for the necessaries of life comes into his hand, he can with 
a good conscience no more withhold or divert it to any other 
object than if he had bought a horse and given his promis- 
sory note to make payment at a certain time. 

The directors, it is true, have a discretionary power to 
cancel a part or the whole of the debt, and the writer of the 
letter seems to think it will greatly relieve the feelings and 
conscience of the individual, that the directors assume the 


responsibility of standing between him and his God, and of 


deciding whether he ought to pay or not.— Bib. Rep. p. 590. 
For our part, we should be unwilling to transfer to any man, 
or any body of men, the right of judging what is or what is 
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not our duty; we can acknowledge no earthly power as 
competent to give a dispensation respecting matters which 
our own conscience ought to decide. In cases of doubt 
respecting our duty, we might indeed ask the advice of pru- 
dent and pious men, and their counsel might assist, but not 
control us in forming a decision. This provision, which is 
calculated to throw the responsibility of deciding what he 
ought to do from the individual on others, we think has an 
injurious tendency. It teaches us to regard the opinion of 
men, and not the law of God, as the rule of duty. 

Having made these limitations, we are now prepared to 
say, that if it be the design of the resolution of the As- 
sembly’s board, to press upon the mind and conscience of 
those they educate, their obligation to devote themselves 
and all they have to the service of the Lord, in whatever 
way they can best promote his cause in the world, we have 
no objections to it, nor is it inconsistent with the doctrine 
we have avowed. When a young man deliberately and sin- 
cerely forms a determination to devote himself and all that 
he has to the service of the Lord, we see nothing in the act 
which is ensnaring to the conscience or contrary to the 
word of God. Jacob made a vow of this kind when he was 
in very trying and destitute circumstances, but he did not 
say to what particular department of the Lord’s service he 
would devote the tenth of his possessions. Indeed, unless he 
was instructed by a spirit of prophecy, he could not know 
in what part of divine service his property might be needed 
at the distant day contemplated. An indefinite resolution 
to devote himself to the Lord, would not bind a beneficiary 
of the Assembly’s board to refund the money expended in 
his education, if that board some twenty or thirty years 
hence (which is possible) should become corrupt and patro- 
nise the most pernicious heresies. 

We have, moreover, no objection to the resolution of 
the Assembly’s board, if the design be to impress on the 
heart of those assisted that they are under peculiar obliga- 
tions to aid the education cause; that it is their duty to 
use economy, to exercise self-denial, to make every exertion 
consistent with the great work to which they have devoted 
their life, to obtain the means of aiding their younger bre- 
thren who are seeking the same holy oflice, provided this 
call be more urgent than any other. 

We should be willing that the Assembly’s board, or any 
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other education society, should enjoin it on their beneficia- 
ries to remember through life the difficulties under which 
they laboured during their preparatory studies, and (having 
received seasonable assistance) to render, when practicable, 
similar assistance to others. 

This is the kind of obligation under which we conceive 
the church is authorized to place the sons she has educated 
for her service; their obligation to aid in educating their 
young brethren is not in its nature different from that under 
which every other christian is to contribute to this object. 
When money is needed for the education of indigent and 
pious youth for the ministry of the gospel, it 1s the duty of 
every christian, acc ording as the Lord has prospered him, to 
contribute to this object. And ministers of the gospel, in 
whatever way they may have obtained their education, are 
not exempt from this duty. But if you go on the princi- 
ple of debt and credit in this manner, then those ministers 
who were educated at their own or their parent’s expense 
might say that they had long ago paid their proportion, and 
owed nothing to this cause. 

We do indeed believe that those who are educated in 
whole or in part by the church, are more likely to feel their 
obligation to aid in educating others. ‘They know from 
experience the embarrassments and trials of a poor young 
man struggling to prepare himself for the gospel ministry : 
and he must be destitute indeed of common human sympa- 
thy, who does not feel for others in the same circumstances 
in which he once was. We may say it is the duty of every 
man to pity and relieve the stranger in distress; but we can- 
not make the same appeal to every one that was made to 
the Israelite: “Thou shalt not oppress a stranger, for ye 
know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers tn the 
land of Egypt.” 

From these remarks every reader may judge for himself 
how far our views differ from the resolution of the Assembly’s 
board. And if they do differ, we have not charged ourselves 
with the task of rec onciling them. We are happy, however, 
to notice that the Assembly’s board recognises the principle 
that * the church as a moral parent ought to provide for the 
education of such of her sons as are indigent, and at the 
same time will probably become her faithful servants in the 
ministry of reconciliation.” And after this declaration we 
cannot suppose that they consider their ‘ benefaction” pre- 
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cisely as a debt or loan, which must in justice be repaid in 
kind as soon as the beneficiary is able; leaving him no right 
to judge whether the claims of education are more imperious 
than any other and every other. 

But between the resolution of the Board of Education and 
the principles of the American Education Society, there is 
this remarkable difference. The board do not hold their 
beneficiaries as bondsmen perfectly dependent on their plea- 
sure, liable to have their secular concerns inspected and ex- 
amined, so that it may be known whether or not they are 
able to pay their debt. Ifa corporation will not leave it to 
a man’s conscience to say when he is able to pay the money 
he has borrowed ; if they must have a legal bond, and assume 
the right of judging of his worldly circumstances, they cer- 
tainly ought to examine how he lives; whether he is econo- 
mical ; and whether he has not nore than is necessary for his 
immediate support. All creditors have this power, and we 
cannot see how those who charge themselves with the re- 
sponsibility of judging when their debtor ought to pay, can 
perform their duties unless they exercise this power. If they 
cannot trust to the conscience of a minister of the gospel to 
pay his debt when he is able, they ought not to trust to his 
word when he says he is unable: they ought to examine for 
themselves. We are perfectly sure that the present directors 
of the American Education Society will never think of adopt- 
ing measures so odious. Yet when we are looking at the 
extent of their power, every thing that they may lawfully do, 
and every thing necessary to the faithful execution of their 
trust, may fairly be brought into view. 

We are reminded, page 33, of our misapprehension in 
stating the principal reasons which led the directors to adopt 
the system of loans instead of a system of entire charity. It 
is possible we may have been in anerror on this point. And 
since We are assured it is an error, we admit the correction, 
and have only to say that it was unintentional. Still we are 
at a loss to see how loans can have a happy effect on the 
character of those patronised. Look at the operation of the 
loaning system during the period of preparatory studies. If 
the beneficiary be constitutionally imprudent, regardless (as 
some good men are) of remote consequences in pecuniary 
concerns, the fact that the money in his possession is bor- 
rowed, and that he is bound to pay it at some future day, 
will have no effect in restraining him from extravagance. 
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The smallness of the sum advanced is the only means of limit- 
ing his expenditures. We see that this is the fact with men 
in all kinds of business. Are not merchants and mechanics 
who transact business on borrowed capital generally more 
extravagant than any other class of men in the same line of 
business? If they have money in their hands, they seem not 
to think how it came there, or that it will one day be called 
for. The ruin brought on thousands of families by the ac- 
commodations afforded by banks, is a proof that loans will 
not teach all men economy. ‘There is another class of per- 
sons : prudent, calculating, afraid of incurring responsibili- 
ties in money matters ; these do not need to be restrained 
in their expenditures by the weight of a loan resting upon 
them. Indeed it often damps their spirits, and paralyzes 
their faculties, when they look at the heavy load which is 
daily accumulating. This may be called pride, but when 
we see young men, as we have seen them, give up their stu- 
dies, engage in teaching school, or return to a laborious 
occupation, in order to earn something to enable them to 
avoid placing themselves under bonds to the American Edu- 
cation Society, we could not call the feeling which led them 
to adopt this course by so hard a name. We repeat it, we 
have seen this course preferred when every assurance was 
given that the directors of the American Education Society 
would not oppress or injure them. We must say, candidly, 
that instances of this kind first led us to doubt of the pro- 
priety of the system adopted by this society, and to examine 
more minutely than we had previously done, the tendency 
and bearings of the whole plan. ‘That it promotes the 
strength and energy of a young man’s character to bring him 
to submit entirely to the direction of other men, to bind 
himself so that he must be subservient to their wishes, how- 
ever wise and good they may be esteemed, we must still be 
permitted to doubt. 

Enough, we think, has already been said in our former re- 
marks, to show that bonds resting on a man after he enters 
the ministry, can have no very happy tendency. 

We cannot think, as seems to be suggested in the last part 
of the extract from the eleventh annual report, that giving 
money in the way of loans is the most effectual method of 
preventing men of ambitious or worldly minds from entering 
the church; and in this way endangering her purity and 
safety. There are men of grovelling minds, mean enough 
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to submit to any thing, in order to accomplish their object. 
We should think that the door was not opened very wide, 
and that no very strong temptations of this kind were held 
out. when Judas entered. Caution, watchfulness, and the 
pressing continually and solemnly on the consciences of men 
wishing to enter the holy ministry their responsibility to 
God, is, in our opinion, a much greater security for the purity 
and safety of the church than loans secured by bonds. 

Near the bottom of page 39 the writer commences his 
answer to the objections which we have made to the Ame- 
rican Education Society, on account of its organization, and 
the power which, in consequence of its permanent funds and 
system of loans, this mode of organization is calculated to 
throw into the hands ofa few. His first remark is, that much 
which we have said under this head depends for its effect 
upon our objections to the loaning system. And “ that if 
these fail of being supported, the remarks growing merely 
out of them can have no weight.” 

It is true, the power of the society is very intimately con- 
nected with the system of loans. In one respect, also, we 
admit, these loans are less formidable than they were three 
months ago, in consequence of the resolution of the board 
of directors, that the monies returned should be pledged to 
the branch societies from which they were originally derived. 

This was indeed a most alarming feature of the system, 
but our other objections to the loaning system, and they are 
not a few, remain unremoved. We have stated them else- 
where, and we shall not now repeat them. 

ut without intending to excite sectarian jealousies, or 
intimating any want of confidence in the integrity and bene- 
volent intentions of those who have the management of this 
concern, we must be permitted to remark that the bonds of 
ministers aided by the American Education Society are in 
the hands of the parent board; that they can demand and 
compel payment when they think proper. Now, is it safe, is 
it proper, that the temporal interests of any one church should 
be in the hands of those who have no connexion with that 
church, or who, at least, are not responsible to her tribunals? 
We put this question, not from any want of confidence in 
the board of directors. Our opinion of them is not changed 
since we published the first article on this subject. Let it 
be considered coolly and answered candidly : would the 
gentlemen concerned like to be themselves dependent, or to 
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have their brethren of the same theological opinions and 
ecclesiastical connexion dependent, as to their worldly inte- 
rests, on a board of episcopalians or baptists, or reformed 
Dutch or presbyterians? Jt can hardly be denied that a 
board of intelligent, liberal and pious men might be selected 
from any one of these denominations. Why should we be 
charged with exciting sectarian jealousies, if we lay before 
those of our own communion objections to a union with the 
American Education Society? Why are our congregations 
invited and urged to form such a connexion? Why be 
grieved and offended if any one say that these bonds may one 

day become a snare, and at the same time explicitly declare 
that he believes those who now have the management have 
no such intention? But the money returned is now pledged 
to the branches from which it was originally derived, and 
this “‘ removes even the semblance of an objection.” But 
is there not another way by which the parent society, con- 
sistently with the constitution and rules, may have the dis- 
tribution of this money returned? ‘The branch may draw 
for it, and it goes into their contingent fund, and conse- 
quently increases the sum for current expenses, and renders 
it probable that there will be a surplus at the end of the year. 
This surplus goes to the parent board at least once a year. 

The branch may ask for aid when needed, and the parent 
board may determine whether it is convenient to grant it. 
See Art. 13 of the constitution. In page 40 several facts are 
stated with a view to show that there is no danger of “ the ac- 
cumulation of power in the hands of a few in consequence of 
monies refunded, and the income of permanent scholarships.” 
The first fact is, “ that all moneys refunded form part of the 
contingent, and not of the permanent fund: and they are 
therefore expended as fast as received. Of course there can 
be no accumulation from this source, any more than from 
any other contingent fund.” From this declaration we un- 
derstand that it is and has been the practice of the board to 
place into the contingent fund moneys refunded, yet we 
have no document in cur possession which shows that this 
is a fundamental and permanent rule. 

It will be recollected that we have not undertaken to show 
that the board had abused their power; but merely that, 
consistently with the constitution and rules, the board, as 
the organ of the society, had immense power, and that they 
might increase their permanent funds to an indefinite extent 
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by adding to them the money returned, and that received 
from other sources; and so become independent and carry 
on their operations in defiance of the whole christian com- 
munity. And unless we greatly err, the second article of 
the constitution gives the directors this power. It is as fol- 
lows, Viz. 

‘A permanent fund shall be formed of bequests, legacies, dona- 
tions and grants thus appropriated by the donors, and of any other 
property of the society, as the directors may think best calculated 
to promote the object in view.” 

Here we see no limitation to the accumulation of perma- 
nent funds. And if the directors have not thought fit to 
exercise the power given them, what is there to prevent them 
or their successors from doing so at some future period? 

In the same connexion the writer states the comparative 
smallness of the present permanent funds of the American 
Education Society. We have no information on this subject, 
except that given in the pamphlet before us. We have 
made some efforts to find the treasurer’s last report, and also 
that of the directors, but have hitherto been unsuccessful. 

In the comparison instituted between the amount of mo- 
ney belonging to scholarships in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, and the money in the hands of the American 
Education Society for the same object, we think an error has 
been committed. It is taken as certain, that all the money 
pledged to the seminary has been actually paid, and is pro- 
ductive, which is not the fact; while only the money received 
by the treasurer of the American Education Society is esti- 
mated. If, in both cases, the calculation were made in the 
same way, the result of the comparison would be very dif- 
ferent. ‘The funds of the seminary would appear less, and 
those of the American Education Society greater than they 
now do. In May 1828, besides permanent funds, sixty-eight 
permanent and about an hundred temporary scholarships 
were reported as held by the society. It is supposed that 
some additional subscriptions have been obtained since that 
time. But these matters are unimportant. It is from the 
provision made in the constitution for increasing the perma- 
nent funds and scholarships to any extent, together with the 
fact that the bonds of all the ministers in the United States 
educated by that society and its branches are in the hands 
of the directors, and may be put in suit whenever they please, 
that we apprehend danger. 
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In the course of this discussion the comparative safety of 
funds in the hands of the General Assembly, and in those of 
the American Education Society, has been brought into view. 
This point is discussed in pages 42, 43 and 44, of the Post- 
script: and the writer, by an analysis of the constitution of 
the Presbyterian church, endeavours to show that the congre- 
gations, composed of all who hold pews and contribute to 
the maintainance of divine service in any way, 1. e. the world, 
do virtually elect the General Assembly. We must be permit- 
ted to say, that in arriving at this conclusion, the writer left 
entirely out of view one very remarkable feature in the con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian church in the United States. 
It is this: every presbytery judges of the qualifications of 
its own members; and what is the result? If a congrega- 
tion choose a pastor, who, in the opinion of the presbytery, 
is heretical, or otherwise unfit for his oflice, the presbytery 
refuses to ordain or install him: and if the congregation per- 
sist in its choice, they must become independent, and con- 
sequently have no influence in the judicatories of the Pres- 
byterian church; and cannot be members of the Assembly. 
And farther, if a presbytery become corrupt, it is amenable 
to its synod, and to the General Assembly, and may be cast 
off as easily as single members. ‘These provisions are not a 
dead letter. They take effect every year to a less or greater 
extent. It generally, indeed, happens, that when a presby- 
tery refuses to receive a pastor elect, the congregation, con- 
fiding in the more enlightened judgment of the presbytery 
or synod, desists and chooses another pastor ; but if not, they 
cease to have any connexion with the presby tery. ‘This, also, 
is a provision which no civil legislature can touch, until they 
are prepared to say that we shall not worship God in our own 
way. It has no connexion with secular interests, as was the 
case in Massachusetts, when the legislature took from the 
church her ancient right of choosing a pastor, or of having 
a veto on the vote of the congregation. 

We do not contend that the General Assembly or its Board 
of Education is incorruptible ; like every thing managed by 
human hands, the admirable organization of that body may 
be destroyed. Still we think that funds, according to human 
probability, are much safer in the hands of a body thus organ- 
ized, than with a corporation where eleven corrupt men 


may, consistently with its constitution, get the management 
of the whole concern. 
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But it is not necessary that the Board of Education should 
have large permanent funds, and if our views be followed, 
this will never be the case. Such an arrangement may be 
made, that individuals and congregations and presby teries will 
engage to contribute a cert iin sum annually, or found tempo- 
rary scholarships, while the board will be a centre of union 
and action, and the agent in distributing these contributions 
to those places where ‘they are needed. 

Having already been more tedious than we anticipated, 
we omit noticing several subordinate parts of the Postscript, 
believing that the reader, if satisfied with our answer to the 
principal arguments, will find no difliculty with a thing 
that we have passed over. 

[nu conclusion, we cannot refrain from expressing a hope 
that a large portion of our readers, whatever they may think 
of the force of our objection to the principles and organi- 
zation of the American Education Society, will not condemn 
the course which we have taken in bringing this subject before 
the christian public. It is one of vast and ‘lasting importance. 
[t concerns the best interests of the present age and of pos- 
terity. If there be any reason to apprehend the dangers we 
have pointed out, the sooner measures are taken to avert 
them the better. ‘The interests of the great society of which 
we have spoken may soon become so involved with the con- 
cerns of every branch of the church, that it may be impos- 
sible to separate the one from the other. If these dangers 
did not, in our opinion, threaten that part of the christian 
community with which we are connected, we should have 
been silent. But this being the fact, we felt ourselves called 
on to let our voice, however feeble, be heard. It was in- 
deed with no feigned reluctance that we published a syl- 
lable on this subject. To differ from brethren whom we 
respect and love, whom we believe to be honest in their great 
exertions and labours to do good, brethren with w hom we 
agree in all essential views of evangelical truth, and with 
whom we are happy to co-operate, and do co- operate, in other 
efforts to evangelize the world, is no light matter. We com- 
menced not without feeling the painfulness of the task, and 
the same conviction of duty which induced us to begin, has 
led us to reply to the strictures on our principles. 

We consider ourselves as acting in self-defence, and not 

carrying the warfare intoa foreign | territory. ‘The system we 
oppose was making rapid progress in various parts of the 
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Presbyterian church; and we considered it not only our 
right, but also our duty, to point out the dangers which ap- 
peared to our mind, so that if evils did follow, we might not 
hereafter accuse ourselves of a criminal silence. 

The friends of the American Education Society cannot 
be more fully persuaded than we are of the importance and 
necessity of the general object. Yet we cannot reconcile 
it to our views of duty to use any means and all means to 
attain even the most desirable end. We should rather pro- 
ceed by safer, though apparently slower steps. 








Notices of New Dublicatious. 


The Evidences of Christianity, stated in a popular and 
practical manner, in a Course of Lectures on the 4uthen- 
ticity, Credibility, Divine . luthority and Inspiration of 
the New Testament. Delivered in the Parish Church of 

Mary, Islington. By Daniel Wilson, A.M. Vicar. 
Published by Crocker § Brewster, 47 Washington Street, 
Boston. J. Leavitt, 182 Broadway, New York. 1829. 
Pp. 348, 8vo. 


The author of these lectures is one of the most popular 
and evangelical preachers, belonging to the establishment, 
in the vicinity of London. Some years ago Mr Wilson's 
field of labour was in the central parts of the city of Lon- 
don; but he now has charge of one of the largest parishes 
in the suburbs: perhaps no other in the kingdom contains a 
greater number of souls. We are informed, in the author’s 
preface, that at a late visitation of the bishop of London, 
above seven hundred young persons were presented in this 
parish for confirmation; and that these lectures were pre- 
pared for the instruction of those young persons, with rela- 
tion to that transaction. We had heard much of the want 
of room for the worshippers in some of the populous pa- 
rishes in and about London, and in other parts of the king- 
dom; but nothing that we have seen has given us so impres- 
sive a conviction of the real state of the case, as the simple 
fact, related by the author, that the church in which he or- 
dinarily officiates is not sufficient to accommodate more 
than one twelfth part of the people in the parish; and that 
the whole number of souls within its limits is not less than 
thirty thousand. We are pleased to learn, however, that se- 
veral new churches are now building for the accommodation 
of the people. 
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In these lectures, thirteen in number, the author does not 
profess to bring forward any new arguments in defence of 
divine revelation: this, indeed, would be next to impossible, 
after the subject has been discussed in almost every variety 
of form by men of the acutest intellect and most profound 
learning. It is natural to inquire, then, why multiply books 
on a subject which is already exhausted? ‘To which it may 
be replied, that, in many cases, the arguments of a man 
known and esteemed will be read in a particular district, 
when other writings would not be so likely to be perused, or 
if perused, would not have the same weight as those coming 
from the pen of one in whom the people have confidence. 
This is a sufficient reason why any judicious man, capable 
of preparing discourses fit for publication, should consent to 
write for the benefit of those over whose minds he has ac- 
quired an influence; and this consideration will have double 
weight, if, as in the present case, the discourses have been 
heard with approbation and profit by a large number of 
people. Besides, every man who is possessed of an inquisi- 
tive and independent mind has a method of treating sub- 
jects, however familiar they may be, peculiar to himself; 
and almost every able writer on the evidences of christianity 
exhibits some part of the argument in a stronger light than 
any one who preceded him: and as writers have their pecu- 
liar style of thinking and reasoning, so there are classes of 
readers which will be suited by each writer. It often hap- 
pens that an argument handled in one method produces no 
conviction, while the same, exhibited in another form and 
dress, gives full satisfaction. But the impartial reader of 
the lectures now under consideration will need no apology 
for their publication. If we mistake not, the mere perusal 
will convince all unprejudiced men, that the excellent au- 
thor has performed a service to the cause of religion by the 
publication of this volume, which demands the gratitude of 
all the lovers of genuine christianity. It is our deliberate 
opinion, that the historical evidence of the authentici ity of 
the books of the New Testament is here presented in a man- 
ner better adapted to convey instruction, and produce con- 
viction in the minds of young persons, and other sensible 
people not liberally educated, than any thing which we have 
ever read. The great excellence of the style of Mr Wilson 
is, that it is every where transparent ; and the points of light 
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are kept so distinct, that they can be easily contemplated by 
any attentive mind without confusion. 

The first lecture is merely introductory, in which the duty 
of being able to give a reason for the hope which is in us, 
with meekness and fear, is stated; the importance of the 
subject is insisted on; and the propriety of commencing the 
investigation of the subject with prayer, is shown to be rea- 
sonable and proper even in a deist. 

In the second lecture, the temper of mind in which the 
subject should be studied is clearly exhibited. ‘The neces- 
sity of a meek and docile disposition is urged; also, the im- 
portance of seriousness and prayer, accompanied with a dis- 
position to obey the will of God. The entire want of such 
a temper in unbelievers of every class, the literary, scien- 
tific, uninformed; the negligent, the low and profane, is 
evinced equally by all. How vain it is to expect to per- 
suade those of the truth whose understandings are under the 
governing influence of earthly passions, is strongly set forth. 
This lecture closes with an address to unbelievers, to the 
young, and to believers. 

The third lecture shows the necessity of a divine revela- 
tion, from the state of man in all ages. There is nothing 
remarkable here but the luminous perspicuity for which this 
writer is so much distinguished. 

The fourth lecture treats of the authenticity of the New 
‘Testament; or rather paves the way for the consideration of 
the subject, by stating facts and establishing principles re- 
specting the authenticity of books in general; and shows 
that the burden of proof in such cases lies upon them who 
call inquestion the authenticity of a book. But in regard to 
the christian scriptures, every circumstance which could 
lead to the least suspicion of forgery is absent. God has 
made ample provision for proving the authenticity of the 
books which contain his own word. 

The fifth lecture contains an exhibition of the direct tes- 
timony in favour of the authenticity of the books of the New 
Testament; and is, in our opinion, the most important part 
of the work. We have been so well satisfied with the au- 
thor’s method of treating this fundamental point in the evi- 
dence, that if we had room, we should be tempted to trans- 
fer a large portion of this lecture to our pages ; but it occurs 
to us that there is an American edition of the work, which 
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can now be had in any of our cities; and every one who 
feels an interest in the subject ought to read the whole 
volume. 

The sixth lecture treats of the credibility of the gospel 
history, which is also an able discourse. 

The seventh treats of miracles; their true nature, the cer- 
tainty of the facts, the character of the witnesses, &c. 

The eighth and ninth lectures exhibit the evidence of 
prophecy. 

The tenth, the argument derived from the rapid and ex- 
tensive propagation of the gospel. 

The eleventh, the beneficial eflects of christianity. 

The twelfth treats of the inspiration of the scriptures. 

The thirteenth continues the same subject, and concludes 
with a review of the whole argument. 

On the subject of inspiration, upon which so many writers 
on the evidences of christianity have stumbled, Mr Wilson 
maintains a sound and wholesome doctrine; teaching that 
the sacred writers, in all cases, possessed such a degree of 
inspiration as was necessary to render them infallible in what 
they wrote. Less would have been insufficient to render the 
scriptures a safe foundation for our faith, in all that they in- 
culcate; for what if their slips and errors should only affect 
matters of small importance, who shall tell us what those 
things are which belong to this class? But how easy was 
it for that Spirit which guided them in great matters to 
superintend their pens also in things of apparently small 
moment? For it is in revelation as in creation, some things 
appear unimportant which have very important relations and 
connexions. And if all the scriptures of the Old Testament 
were given by inspiration, as is expressly and repeatedly 
taught in the New, why should the opinion be entertained, 
that the latest inspirations of the Holy Spirit were less per- 
fect; although we know, that under the new dispensations, 
his effusions were much more abundant than under the old ? 
This is a point on which, if we begin to yield, there is no 
place afterward where we can obtain firm footing. The 
idea of a partial or imperfect inspiration is in itself so un- 
reasonable, that he who adopts this opinion will for consist- 
ency soon reject the inspiration of the writers altogether. 
A controversy is sometimes raised respecting the words of 
scripture, whether they were all suggested by the Holy 
Ghost; and if so, how it is that we find every man writing in 
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his own peculiar style? Concerning this, we would merely 





observe, that if the plenary inspiration of the writers be grant- 
ed, it involves such a superintendence of the Spirit over the 
language, as to prevent the use of unsuitable words and 
phrases ; and as more than this was unnecessary, so the com- 
plete accomplishment of this object is consistent with each 
writer’s retaining his own style and peculiar manner. 


Memoirs of the Rev. John H. Livingston, D. D. S.T.P. 
Prepared in compliance with a request of the General Sy- 
nod of the Reformed Dutch Church in North America. 
By Alexander Gunn, D.D. Pastor of the Reformed Dutch 
Church at Bloomingdale, in the city of New York.— 
Rutgers Press, New York. 1829. Lp. 440, 8vo. 


We congratulate the religious public on the appearance 
of this volume. It is a memorial richly merited, and well 
adapted todo good. ‘The truly venerable Dr Livingston had 
adorned the Dutch church, as one of her most distinguished 
and eminently useful ministers, for more than half a century; 
and for more than forty years was her most prominent pro- 
fessor of theology. It was to have been expected, there- 
fore, that the reverend synod of that church would take a 
deep interest in hismemory. She owed it to herself, as well 
as to him, to erect this monument to his uncommon worth. 

Dr Gunn has executed the task assigned to him by the 
synod with a very commendable degree of industry, talent 
and success. He has taken occasion to introduce sketches 
of the history of the Dutch church in this country, which can- 
not fail of proving both instructive and interesting. And 
while Dr Livingston is the principal figure on his large can- 
vass, he has included smaller likenesses, and occasicnal no- 
tices of so many individuals, that it will long and often be 
referred to for much usefui information. 

We learn from this volume that Dr Livingston was de- 
scended from a distinguished and honourable Scotch family; 
that his great great grandfather was the celebrated John 
Livingston, the eminently pious and successful minister of 
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the kirk of Shotts, in Scotland, whose labours, persecutions 
and fidelity have given him so noble a name in ecclesiasti- 
cal history ; that he was born at Poughkeepsie, in the state 
of New York, on the 30th of May, A.D. 1746; that he gra- 
duated with honour at Yale ( ‘ollege in July 1762; that he 
soon afterwards commenced the study of the law, with the 
view of devoting himself to the bar as a profession for life; 
that he continued in this pursuit about.two years; that at the 
end of that time, his health declining, and his impressions of 
religion becoming more serious, deep and practical than ever 
before, he quitted his legal studies, and soon afterwards de- 
termined to devote himself to the gospel ministry; that hav- 
ing commenced his theological studies in New York, he em- 
barked for Holland in May 1766; that after spending nearly 
four years at the university of Utrecht, during which time, in 
the course of the long vacations, he travelled extensively in 
that country, and after paying a short visit to England on 
his way home, he returned to New York in 1770; that almost 
immediately on his return he entered on a pastoral charge 
in that city; that in 1784 he was elected professor of theo- 
logy for the Dutch church; and that he continued to take an 
active and leading part in all the ecclesiastical affairs of 
that respectable denomination until his decease, in the month 
of January 1825, in the seventy-ninth year of his age, in the 
fifty-fifth of his ministry, and in the forty-first of his profes- 
soral labours. 

We forbear to make extracts from this biographical me- 
morial, or to give specimens of its style; taking for granted 
that all who wish to become acquainted with the life and 
character in detail of one of the most venerable and excel- 
lent men that ever adorned our country, will make a point 
of procuring and reading the whole; and assuring all such 
that they will be well rewarded. 

Dr Gunn, towards the close of the volume, has introduced 
attestations to the pre-eminent accomplishments and excel- 
lence of Dr Livingston, from several clergymen of different 
ecclesiastical connexions. From these it will be apparent 
that the reputation of this great and good man was by no 
means confined within the bounds of his own church; but 
that he was among the most extensively known, and highly 
honoured ministers of religion in the United States. He 
seems, indeed, every w here, and among all classes of chris- 
tians, to have been regarded as a kind of ecclesiastical pa- 
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triarch, whom all loved and all delighted to honour. Nor 
was this tribute undeserved. For, although in powerful and 
original talents a pre-eminent rank could not be claimed for 
this excellent man, yet he possessed faculties of a very solid 
and commanding order ; in digested and sound theological 
knowledge he had few equals; and in dignity, urbanity and 
benevolence; in fervent, habitual, elevated piety, he had, 
perhaps, no superior in the sacred office. Such a man was 
a gift of Providence, in which our whole country had reason 
to rejoice; and his removal was a bereavement which all 
had reason to deplore. 

We regret to observe that the respectable and excellent 
author of this volume had scarcely completed its publication 
before he was himself summoned to take leave of his earthly 
labours, and, we doubt not, to join in a better world the 
venerable father whose memorial he had been engaged in 
forming. In such bereavements every friend of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom will feel disposed to sympathize ; and to 
pray without ceasing that they may be sanctified to all sur- 
vivors, and especially to surviving ministers; and that the 
mantles of the departed may fall upon many who may rise 
up and more than supply their places. 
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